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SUBMISSION 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES COMMISSION 
ELEVENTH REPORT 

To: The Right Honourable the Earl of Gowrie 

Minister of State, Privy Council Office, and Minister for the Arts 

The Right Honourable George Younger MP 
Secretary of State for Scotland 

The Right Honourable Nicholas Edwards MP 
Secretary of State for Wales 
The Right Honourable James Prior MP 
Secretary of State for Northern Ireland 



I have the honour to submit on behalf of the Museums and Galleries 
Commission our Eleventh Report covering the period from the beginning of 
1978 to the end of 1983. Other Reports on special subjects have been 
published during this time, but this is our periodic report on matters of 
general interest affecting museums and galleries. It differs from earlier 
Reports in that it contains no detailed records of the achievements of the 
national institutions. There are two reasons for this: firstly, the national 
museums and galleries mostly now publish their own periodic reports; 
secondly, we have recently embarked on a series of visits to the national 
institutions and any comment at this stage would be premature. 

For the Commission, there have been significant changes during the period. 
We have a new name, revised terms of reference, extended functions and 
widened financial responsibilities. Although our old terms of reference 
were freely interpreted, we welcome the official acknowledgement of our 
responsibilities for the non-national museums and galleries. For the time 
being, at any rate, the possibility of devolution for Scotland and Wales has 
receded and our role as a body with museum responsibility for the whole of 
the United Kingdom has been confirmed and clarified. We have more control 
over the distribution of funds, and in particular we greatly welcome our 
ability to make capital grants for museum building schemes. So far they are 
no more than token sums and we hope that before long the money available 
for this purpose will be more clearly related to the needs. 

We refer in the Report to the new functions which the Commission is 
undertaking. Other functions are still under discussion, and we hope that 
decisions on these matters will be taken at an early date, in order that we 
may plan our future in the clear knowledge of what our duties will be. 

Much of this Report is devoted to the work of the Parliamentary Select 
Committees and legislation directed to preserving the heritage. We welcome 
the advances that have been made during the period in clarifying the 
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procedures for owners of heritage objects and property designed to keep 
such assets in this country. We hope that further steps will be taken by 
Government by means of tax concessions to encourage owners to keep their 
works of art and other important objects in the country. But money will 
still be needed for museums to acquire works of art even at favourable 
prices, and this will mean increasing purchase grants. 

Very important decisions have been taken since the end of the period under 
review, to which some reference must be made. The Commission shared the 
alarm voiced by many other bodies about the effect on museums in the 
metropolitan counties and the GLC of the abolition of these authorities. We 
are gratified that the Government heeded our advice and will provide £17m 
in 1986-7, and equivalent sums in later years, to support museums and 
galleries now supported by those authorities. 

Since we published our last Report a number of Commissioners have retired 
and new Commissioners have been appointed. We are greatly indebted to 
all those who have given valuable service on the Commission; and in 
particular to Professor Sir Idris Foster and to Professor Sir Ernst Gombrich 
who served on the drafting Committee for this Report (after their retirement) 
under the chairmanship of Professor Morris, thus helping to ensure that we 
have given an informed account of events over the last six years. We are 
also indebted to Esme, Lady Carlisle, for her contribution to drafting and 
publishing this report, her final task before retirement. The Commission is 
well served by its small staff, and Lady Carlisle has given particularly 
valuable service throughout the last thirteen years, including a period when 
she served as Acting Secretary. She will be much missed by the Commission, 
and in the whole museum world. 



ARTHUR DREW 
Chairman 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 



1.1 This Report covers the period from the beginning of 1978, when the 
Commission’s Tenth Report was published, to the end of 1983. The Tenth 
Report was compendious. The “Report” itself was 79 pages long, but the 
50 Appendices added another 274 pages to produce a complete and weighty 
record of museum activity in the United Kingdom. The present Report is 
deliberately slimmer and more selective, in that, for example, it does not 
include appendices on the major provincial institutions, nor does it attempt 
such detailed statistical coverage as its predecessors. In future the Commission 
hopes to exercise its prime function of advising government by means of ad 
hoc reports on particular subjects of general concern to the museum world 
and of importance to the preservation of our heritage, supported by a concise 
annual report covering important developments. 

1.2 This present Report differs markedly from its predecessors, however, 
in that it does not include any individual reports on the “national” museums 
(from the British Museum at one end of the scale to Sir John Soane’s 
Museum at the other). Despite the fact that the past five years have seen the 
competition for the new wing for the National Gallery, the decision to give 
Trustee status to the Victoria and Albert and Science Museums, the Clore 
building project for the Tate Gallery, and other notable achievements, we 
have abstained from giving an historical account at this stage. There are 
several reasons for this. The majority of these museums now produce their 
own comprehensive annual, or periodic, reports which are available to the 
public. A list of these is given at Appendix I (there are notable exceptions: 
the Royal Air Force Museum lacks the resources necessary to produce a 
report; the National Museum of Wales has not been able to publish an 
annual report for public use since 1977). Six members of the Commission 
are appointed by the Prime Minister on the nomination of the Trustees or 
Councils of the National Institutions. The new terms of reference given to 
the Commission reinforce the relationship between the Commission and the 
“nationals”. The policy of devolving a wider measure of control over their 
funds to the Trustees of the national institutions was introduced in 1975/76 
and was described in our Tenth Report (Section 2.1, 2.2 and 2.3). The 
arrangements have now been extended to all the Trustee Museums. The 
success of the policy makes the nationals more independent and autonomous 
institutions. The Commission will shortly undertake a wide-ranging review 
of the nationals and their place in the countrywide framework of museums, 
and this will be a major project for 1984. Until this review is complete it 
would be premature to discuss the position and progress of the national 
museums. 
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2. THE COMMISSION 



2.1 The period covered by this report has probably been the most eventful 
few years in the commission’s history. Set up by Treasury Minute in 1930, 
following a Royal Commission on the national institutions in 1929, it reached 
its half century in 1980. It was at this time that a review of the “Quangos” 
(Quasi autonomous non-governmental organisations) was being carried out 
and the Commission came under that general scrutiny. However, the Report 
on Non-Departmental Public Bodies, 1980, which recommended that a 
number of such bodies should be abolished or rationalised, advised that the 
Standing Commission should be retained. The most important change in the 
history of the Commission came in 1981, when Mr Paul Channon, then 
Minister for the Arts, announced that the Standing Commission on Museums 
and Galleries should extend its functions and change its name to the 
Museums and Galleries Commission. The change in name, which took place 
immediately on 9 September 1981, was to be followed in April 1982 by 
strengthened powers, revised terms of reference and new functions. The 
revised title and functions were authorised by a Treasury Minute of 18 
September 1981. For convenience a Consolidation of the Treasury Minutes 
of 1930, 1958, 1967 and 1981, as provided by the Treasury, is given at 
Appendix II. 

2.2 The new terms of reference develop the Commission’s responsibilities 
and point it in new directions, as a glance at the variations between old and 
new will show. 

1. (1930) To advise generally on questions relevant to the most effective 

development of the national institutions as a whole, and on 
any specific questions that may be referred to them from time 
to time. 

(1981) To advise generally on the most effective development of 
museums and galleries and to advise and take action, as 
appropriate, on any specific matters which may be referred 
to them from time to time. 

2. (1930) To promote co-operation between the national institutions 

themselves and between the national and provincial insti- 
tutions. 

(1981) To promote co-operation between museums and galleries and 
particularly between the national and provincial institutions. 

3. (no To stimulate the generosity and direct the efforts of those 
change) who aspire to become public benefactors. 

Deriving from our new terms of reference the changes in the role of the 
Commission and the new functions announced by the Minister include 
provisions to: 

encourage the Commission to take an active role in providing advice 
and guidance to local museums in a wider and more direct and active 
way; 
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transfer to the Commission responsibility for the allocation of the Office 
of Arts and Libraries’ grant to the seven Area Museum Councils in 
England; 

permit the Commission discretion to allocate up to 10 per cent of that 
grant annually for capital developments at local museums; 

transfer to the Commission from the Office of Arts and Libraries the 
responsibility for the National Museums Security Adviser; 

recognise the Commission’s responsibility to stimulate and encourage, 
in co-operation with the Museum Documentation Association, improve- 
ments in the standard of computerised and manual inventories of 
museum objects. 

The new term of reference and the consequent enlargement of responsibilities 
were warmly welcomed by the Commission, and we comment on them 
further under the appropriate headings. 

Relationship with Government Departments 

2.3 The Commission’s role covers the whole of the United Kingdom. In 
England it advises the Minister for the Arts. In Scotland, it liaises with the 
Scottish Education Department and advises the Secretary of State for 
Scotland in the Scottish Office. In Wales, it advises the Secretary of State 
for Wales through the Welsh Office. Direct Rule was established in Northern 
Ireland in 1974 but until recently there have been only tenuous links with 
Ulster. However, in 1982 the Minister with responsibility for Education in 
Northern Ireland invited the Commission to review the museum services in 
the Province (4.13, 4.14) and it is hoped that contact will in future be 
strengthened through links with the Department of Education for Northern 
Ireland. 

2.4 In the past six years there have been no less than four Ministers for 
the Arts and there have been significant changes in the standing of the Office 
of Arts and Libraries in relation to the Department of Education and Science. 
The situation is complex. While OAL is the Department primarily concerned 
with museums and galleries in England, there are other Departments with 
museum interests, including the Ministry of Defence and the Department of 
the Environment. 

2.5 At the beginning of the period under review Lord Donaldson, who had 
been appointed Minister for the Arts in April 1976, was in office. The Office 
of Arts and Libraries was at that time still a branch of the Department of 
Education and Science (DES). 

2.6 In 1979 the Rt. Hon. Norman St John Stevas, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Leader of the House of Commons, became Minister for 
the Arts. This gave the Arts a voice in the Cabinet. The Transfer of Functions 
(Arts and Libraries) Order 1979, which came into operation on 1 September 
1979, transferred museum and other arts functions from the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science to the Chancellor, and the officials responsible to 
him in that capacity were seconded from the DES to form an independent 
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Office of Arts and Libraries (OAL) at the same address, with services 
provided by the DES. 

2.7 A number of important developments affecting museums and galleries 
took place during the following years, including the passing of the National 
Heritage Act 1980 and the National Heritage Act 1983. After eighteen months 
Mr Paul Channon was appointed Minister for the Arts, but as a Minister of 
State in the DES, and the relevant Ministerial functions were transferred 
back to the Secretary of State for Education and Science by the Transfer of 
Functions (Arts, Libraries and National Heritage) Order 1981, which came 
into operation on 18 April 1981. The OAL was again placed within the DES 
organisation, but the Prime Minister gave public assurances that Mr Channon 
would have independent responsibility for the Arts, and that the Arts budget 
would continue to be separately identified in the Public Expenditure White 
Papers. 

2.8 In June 1983, Mr Channon was succeeded by the Earl of Gowrie as 
Minister for the Arts. Lord Gowrie is a Minister of State in the Lord 
President’s Office, and to facilitate his exercise of the relevant arts and 
libraries functions they have again been transferred, this time from the 
Secretary of State for Education and Science to the Lord President, with 
effect from 1 July 1983, under the Transfer of Functions (Arts, Libraries 
and National Heritage) Order 1983. The Office of Arts and Libraries has 
again become an independent department, accountable directly to Parliament, 
and its separation from the DES organisation has been emphasised by its 
removal to different accommodation, with services provided by the other 
departments. 



Membership of the Commission 

2.9 The membership of the Commission remains at fourteen, including the 
Chairman, but since the Minister’s statement in September 1981, it has for 
the first time for some years been brought up to full strength. A list of the 
present Commissioners is given at the beginning of this Report. The new 
appointments have widened the background of the membership and now 
include, tor the first time, working museum professionals. The Chairman 
and six members are appointed directly by the First Lord. Six of the 
remaining members are appointed by the First Lord on the nomination of 
t e rustees, Councils or Advisory Bodies of the national museums in 

the 10 ” al . gall ff s and museums and the National Library in 
Scotland and the National Museum of Wales and the National Library of 

Wales. The remaining member is appointed by the First Lord on the 

DeSns^orthese^ MuSeUm Councils and the Museums Association. 

Treasury ,f ven in A PP“ dix II-Consolidation of 
treasury Minutes. Normally members are appointed for a term of seven 
years and are eligible for re-appointment. 

Changes since 1978 

2.10 Sir Arthur Drew KCB JP, who was already a member of the Com- 
mission, succeeded the late Earl of Rosse as Chairman in August 1978 
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The following resignations have taken place: 

The Earl of Plymouth, who had served as a member of the Commission 
since 1972, resigned in 1982 on his appointment as Chairman of the Reviewing 
Committee on the Export of Works of Art. 

Admiral Sir David Williams GCB was appointed to the Commision in 1981 
and resigned in September 1982 on his appointment as Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, Gibraltar. 

The following members retired during the period: 

Sir Frank Claringbull retired in April 1983 after seven years on the Com- 
mission as representative of the British Museum (National History), the 
Science Museum, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and the Geological Museum. 
He is succeeded by Professor G. D. Sims, OBE. 

Professor Sir Idris Foster, who served on the Commission as nominee of 
the National Museum of Wales and the National Library of Wales from 
1964 for 19 years, retired in 1982. Professor Brian Morris, appointed to the 
Commission in 1975, now represents the Welsh institutions. 

Professor Sir Ernst Gombrich CBE, who was appointed to the Commission 
in 1976 to represent the National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery and 
the Tate Gallery, retired in 1983. He is succeeded by Professor John Hale. 

Sir John Pilcher GCMG, who was appointed as a member of the Commission 
in 1973, retired in 1983. 

Mr D. W. Tattersall, who was appointed to the Commission in 1976, to 
represent the Area Museum Councils and the Museums Association, retired 
in 1983. He is succeeded by Mr John Last. 

Sir Charles Wilson, who was appointed to the Commission in 1976 to 
represent the National Museums and Galleries in Scotland, and the National 
Library of Scotland, retired in 1983, and is succeeded by Professor Hamish 
Miles. 

2.11 We regret to record the death of: 

Sir John Witt, who represented the National Gallery, the National Portrait 
Gallery and the Tate Gallery on the Commission from 1958 to 1972 and 
who died in April 1982. 

Sir Duncan Wilson GCMG, who served on the Commission from 1973 to 
1978 as representative of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Imperial War 
Museum, London Museum, National Maritime Museum and the Wallace 
Collection, who died In September 1983. 

Mr Stewart Mason, CBE, who represented the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery and the Tate Gallery from 1973 to 1976, who died in 
November 1983. 

The Earl of Rosse KBE FSA 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of the Earl of Rosse 
on 1 July 1979. Lord Rosse was Chairman of the Commission for 22 years 
from 1956 to 1978. His knowledge and interests were spread across a broad 
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cultural area, but he devoted a very large proportion of his energies and 
enthusiasm to the interests of museums and their problems, and served them 
with great devotion. During the period of his chairmanship remarkable 
advances were made in the development of museums and particularly in 
those institutions not supported by government funds. It would be difficult 
to cite the specific instances where his influence was most felt, but one 
particular development should be recorded - his role in the formation of the 
Area Museum Services was decisive. The results have been far reaching and 
their benefits continue to grow. 
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3. THE COMMISSION’S NEW FUNCTIONS 



3.1 During the period under review the activities of the Commission have 
been extended to include responsibility for the National Art Slide Library at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and for the Security Adviser based on the 
National Gallery. The Slide Library is to revert to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at the beginning of the financial year 1984/85. In the three years 
when the Commission had responsibility for the Slide Library important 
developments were achieved. The staff was brought up to full complement, 
apparatus was replaced and a start was made on transferring the index to 
microfiche. 

3.2 Problems of security have continued to increase and an additional post 
has been created in the office of the Security Adviser. The Security Adviser’s 
report is included at Appendix V. Since the National Heritage Act of 1980 
all applications for Government indemnity for loans to museums and galler- 
ies, and for public exhibition, have been referred by the Minister of the Arts 
to the Commission. By the end of 1983, 205 applications had been referred, 
which are discussed more fully in paragraphs 7.4 to 7.9. 



Capital Grants Scheme 

3.3 One of the principal recommendations of the Commission’s Report 
“Framework for a System for Museums” (1978) was this: 

“15.8 Capital Schemes of Local Authority, University, Services and 
Private Museums. Approved major capital schemes to house major 
collections which would otherwise not be adequately cared for or 
worthily displayed should occasionally be eligible for one-time capital 
grant up to 50% of the cost”. 

In September 1981, the then Minister for the Arts agreed that the Commission 
might devote up to 10% of its expenditure on non-national museums (ie its 
fund for grant-aiding the seven Area Museum Councils in England) for these 
“Capital Grant” purposes. There are comparable arrangements for Scotland 
and Wales (but not yet for Northern Ireland) where the Commission is not 
directly involved but is consulted informally. Following that agreement, the 
scheme has operated in England for three financial years: 

1981/82 £65,000 ( 3 grants) 

1982/83 £100,000 ( 6 grants) 

1983/84 £150,000 (13 grants) 

A full list of the grants made in England, Scotland and Wales appears at 
Appendix III. 

3.4 The Commission acknowledges with grateful thanks the assistance of 
the seven English Area Councils, who assess the grant applications on first 
receipt and certify claims for grant payment. Local oversight is an essential 
part of the grant administration without which the Commission could not 
manage adequately. 
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3.5 The rules for Capital Grants are: 

a. that the applicant institution qualifies for Area Service Membership; 

b. that the scheme is for construction or builders’ work ineligible for 

Area Service grant; 

c. that the grant does not exeed 50% of the eligible cost; and 

d. that the grant is claimed before the end of the Financial Year in 

question. 

The Commission’s general experience over the three years of the English 
scheme’s operation is that perhaps a majority of museum applicants do not 
have a sufficiently businesslike approach to the matter in hand. Because of 
the way government accounting operates, the grant money is lost to museums 
if it is not claimed and paid by the end of the financial year. Despite this, 
applicants frequently remain vague about the timing of their projects and 
often apply without having any clear start dates in view. If undertakings are 
given, they are not always kept. Two applicants in 1983/84 lost proportions 
of their grant (one of them over half) because a start was delayed and too 
few costs were run up in time (grants are paid against bills or certificates for 
works executed). 

3.6 The requirements of government accounting, we feel, cause as many 
problems as they solve. The problems come through the very strict timetable 
they impose. Grant decisions can only be taken in the knowledge of the 
grant money available. So, on the basis of the current timings of government 
announcements, these decisions can only be made and communicated in the 
three months prior to the commencement of the financial year. Since grant 
is actually paid out against the bills for the work, applicants have just a 
year in which to complete works on site in order to catch the deadline for 
payment claims in the March of the financial year. This presents most 
applicants with serious project planning problems. Local authority applicants 
are tied to their meeting cycle for decisions and are dependent on their own 
timetables for deciding annual capital programmes. Other museums have to 
apply for grant in the context of a general fund-raising exercise and cannot 
make a start on site until the costs have been covered. The 15-month current 
timetable attached to capital grants is too short to be comfortable for either 
process and prevents a significant proportion of worthwhile schemes from 
being realised. Accordingly, we would suggest that the Commission, the 
Council for Museums and Galleries in Scotland and the Council of Museums 
in Wales (the three bodies currently administering Capital Grants) be enabled 
to carry over their Capital Grant funds from one financial year to the next. 

3.7 Deficiencies in the adequate housing of collections are more the rule 
than the exception. In our supplementary but unpublished evidence to the 
Select Committee on Education, Science and the Arts’ Enquiry on the Public 
and Private Funding of the Arts we estimated that the satisfactory upgrading 
oi all the accommodation used by the University and non-national museums 
in England, Scotland and Wales would cost something like £94.5m at 1981 
prices. In comparison to that sum the amounts made available for capital 
grants in England, Scotland and W^ ales are particularly small. But a start 
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has been made, and we hope that the funds made available will be increased 
year by year in excess of the rate of inflation to permit fulfilment of the 
need. In our Report on Conservation (1980) we emphasized: 

“17.1 The provision of an adequate environment for the storage and 

display of museum objects must be given first priority”. 

This is what the Capital Grants Scheme is all about. It is the public 
involvement in the provision of an adequate environment - that is to say 
“housing” or “accommodation” - for the proper care of the nation’s 
investment in museums’ collections. 

Meetings and Visits 

3.8 The Commission has generally taken a more active role in relation to 
non-national museums. For the past five years, since the publication of the 
report on a “Framework for a System of Museums” in 1978, it has 
been consistently developing its contacts with authorities and organisations 
concerned with museums. Meetings are frequently held with representatives 
of such bodies as the Museums Association, the Associations of Local 
Authorities, the Area Museum Councils and others. Individual members and 
staff of the Commission have visited all parts of the country to see museums 
and their staff or to attend meetings. Since 1978 it has become the practice 
of the Commission to hold one of their regular meetings outside London, 
and to benefit from these occasions by visiting museums and holding 
discussions with appropriate authorities. The visits to date have been as 



follows: 
June 1979 


Sheffield 


- 2 days, with visits to 5 Sheffield 


February 1980 


Norwich 


museums 

- 2 days, with visits to the Sainsbury 


May 1981 


The North 


Centre and Norwich museums. 

- 3 days centred on Berwick-on- 


May 1982 


The South-West 


Tweed and Durham, visiting 8 
museums and the Area Museum 
Service. 

- 3 days centred on Bath and Exeter, 


May 1983 


The North-West 


visiting some 30 museums. 

- 4 days based on Preston visiting the 




Area Museum Service and some 26 
museums. 



The fact that these annual visitations happen to have been to English 
locations should not be taken to indicate any neglect of the other parts of 
the United Kingdom. The Commission is very conscious of its nation- 
wide responsibilities. Frequent visits have been made by members of the 
Commission and its staff to Scotland, Northern Ireland and Wales at varying 
times through this period, so that contact has been regular, direct and 
personal. The scope of the Commission’s activities is illustrated to some 
extent by the six Reports which have been published during the period and 
which we describe later in this Report. Each of these Reports involved either 
extensive travelling, or prolonged consultations, or both. 
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The Commission’s Staff 

3.9 Mr Simon Ridley succeeded Mr Arthur Heskett, MBE as Secretary of 
the Commission in July 1980. Until that time the Commission had operated 
with virtually no other full-time administrative staff. The enlarged responsi- 
bilities and increased activity of the Commission have necessitated a small 
but significant extension of its headquarters staff in addition to the personnel 
transferred with specific functions such as the Slide Librarian and the Security 
Adviser. The most important development has been the creation of a new 
full-time post of Deputy Secretary/Project Officer. Mr Peter Longman was 
appointed to fill this post in July 1983. As Project Officer he will develop 
the work so ably carried out for the Commission by Esme, Lady Carlisle on 
a part-time basis for more than 13 years until her retirement at the end of 
1983. 

3.10 Looking to the future the Commission has made it plain to the Office 
of Arts and Libraries as its sponsor Department that it can only accept the 
transfer of significant further new functions of the kind currently under 
negotiation, if they are accompanied by the appropriate new posts. More 
generally the Commission looks forward to the time when a new constitution, 
possibly under Royal Charter, will bring the necessary freedom (with due 
accountability) to manage its own affairs. 
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4. THE COMMISSION’S REPORTS 



4.1 Between 1978 and 1983 the Commission published six Reports: 



Framework for a System for Museums (the Drew 

Report) HMSO 1978 

Conservation HMSO 1980 

Museums in Wales HMSO 1981 

County wide Consultative Committees for Museums HMSO 1982 
Museum Travelling Exhibitions HMSO 1983 

Review of Museums in Northern Ireland HMSO 1983 



A survey of the use of volunteers in museums sponsored by the Commission 
was undertaken by the Volunteer Centre, with funding from the Office of 
Arts and Libraries. A report on the findings, Survey of Volunteers in 
Museums and Galleries , was published by the Volunteer Centre in 1984. For 
many years museum professionals, voluntary groups and others interested in 
the use of volunteers in museums have asked the Commission for information 
and advice, and we have repeatedly stated that there was an important role 
for volunteers in museums, but we have also known that there were dangers 
and difficulties to be avoided. Until now we have been unable to offer advice 
because of the almost complete lack of concrete information on the subject. 
The new Report is not the last work. It is essentially a factual survey and 
not a blueprint for action. The debate continues. 

4,2 Below we describe the principal conclusions and recommendations 
contained in each Report, and indicate to what extent, if any, our recommen- 
dations have been implemented. In each case the Commission has been 
increasingly active in following up publication of the Report. Museum 
authorities have been consulted and discussions have taken place to clarify or 
qualify recommendations and to find ways of promoting their implementation 
whether by government, local authorities, or museums themselves. The 
Commission regards the publication of their Reports as only the end of the 
beginning. 



FRAMEWORK FOR A SYSTEM FOR MUSEUMS (1978) 

4.3 A working party was set up by the Standing Commission on Museums 
and Galleries in 1975 to pursue certain recommendations made in the Report 
on Provincial Museums and Galleries, published by the Department of 
Education and Science in 1973 (the Wright Report). The task of the Working 
Party was essentially to develop the ideas for a museum service set out in 
Chapter 12 of the Wright Report, which recommended that a limited number 
of museums, or groups of museums, should be developed. as provincial 
“centres of excellence”. The Working Party was not able to support this 
recommendation fully, but proposed instead that services should be developed 
from what already existed. It recommended that a small number of museums 
with collections of regional, national or international importance, should be 
designated to receive financial support from central government. Such 
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museums would thus be enabled to improve and extend their services over a 
wide area with consequent benefits to the whole tourist trade. Area Museum 
Services should be developed to support museums outside the areas of 
the designated institutions. The Report contains 39 recommendations and. 
conclusions, all of which are concerned with ways of improving local 
museums. Four years after publication, in 1982, the Commission was invited 
by the Select Committee on the Funding of the Arts to comment on the 
Report’s recommendations in the light of subsequent developments. The 
comments are still appropriate and are included in the notes below on the 
main recommendations and the degree of their implementation. 



Designated Museums 

(i) a small number of non-national museums, with collections out- 
standing in quality, depth and quantity, and serving a wide area, 
may apply to be designated for direct government grant in respect 
of both capital expenditure and running costs (15.1 - Drew); 

other categories of museums should also be eligible for one-time 
direct grant-aid for major capital expenditure (15.2, 15.3 - Drew). 

No action has been taken on this recommendation because the necessary 
unds have not been available. The needs, however, have become more 
acute. With the increase in costs of transport and of accommodation in 
ondon, Edinburgh and Cardiff, people depend more than ever on the 
resources of the large museums in the area where they live. There has been 
pressure from some leading museum authorities for museums to be desig- 
nated, even without the injection of government funds. It was recently 

Ar^ P r S ii d rhat ’ T wlth the abolition of the Metropolitan Counties, the Walker 
An Gallery in Liverpool, and the Laing Art Gallery in Newcastle upon Tyne 
shou d become outet^K-ns of the Tate Gallery. Whatever arrangements are 
Coiinti^ 1 f uture .. of the Greater London Council and the Metropolitan 
ment nf ’ ’ e < ' om f msslon regards it as imperative that the future develop- 

from “ these / areas should be secured. Those museums range 

from large and famous institutions like the Walker Art Gallery in Livernool 

or Kenwood, to the small museums such as the Grindon Close Museum in 

un Poland, T y ne and Wear. The Commission’s response to this is now fully 
described m paragraphs 11.1, 11.2. lly 

Area Museum Councils 

00 and E n Sland l Sc ° tland 

from the Exchequer should be doubled (1 7U6 ^5^0,7” 

no'new^^oney^C^unci^tmve^iot^been^^ ^ inflat!on ' With 

significant extent. In Scotland and Walefhowever^he^ 51 ’ t0 3 

previously relatively lower than in Eneland’ l ' - h 8 S Which were 
(16.2). ungland, have been increased in real terms 

(ui) The Area Museum Councils should be enabled tn 

up to 50% of cost minor canital bled to aid w *h grant 

minor capital works m museums (15.19 - Drew) 
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There has been some progress on this recommendation. The Commission in 
1981 was given authority to allocate a portion of the Area Museum Councils 
grant towards capital expenditure. Details are given in paragraphs 3. 3-3. 7. 

(iv) Salaries of Area Directors should be met 100% from the exchequer 
grant (15.24 - Drew). 

There has been no change in England. Only in Scotland and Wales are 
salaries met 100% 

(v) The Area Museum and Art Gallery Service for the Midlands should 
be divided into two areas (15.16 - Drew) 

Two separate areas for the East Midlands and West Midlands were created 
on 1 April 1981, and this has been a successful development. 

(vi) The Area Councils should be constituted as charitable trusts or 
companies with charitable status as soon as possible (15.27 - 
Drew). 

With one exception, all Councils now have corporate status. 

Local Museums 

(vii) Countywide consultative committees should be formed representing 
all museum interests, to keep the provision of adequate museum 
facilities in the county (region in Scotland) under review. (15.9 - 
Drew). 

Co-ordinating committees are developing, though slowly. See Report on 
Countywide Consultative Committees for Museums (4.10, 4.11). 

Services for Local Museums 

(viii) Funds should be provided by central government to meet the cost 
of travelling exhibitions produced by national institutions (15.31 - 
Drew). 

No action has been taken by Government, but the Commission has made 
important and specific new recommendations in its Report on Travelling 
Exhibitions (4.12, 4.13) 

(ix) A Fund of £500,000 a year should be provided to help the 
occasional purchase by major non-national museums of objects of 
exceptional importance and cost (15.32 - Drew). 

The grants made by the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Science Museum 
and the Royal Scottish Museum have been maintained (5.5-5.14), though 
this means a cut in real terms. The creation of the National Heritage 
Memorial Fund has eased the acquisition of nationally important objects, 
but it cannot be regarded as anything more than a safety net. A particular 
danger has been the recent appearance in the buying market of the unparal- 
leled resources of the Getty Museum, vast and ever-increasing. 

Museums of the Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal Air Force 

(x) The Royal Navy in co-operation with the local authority should 
give special attention to the development of the exceptional possi- 
bilities offered by the Portsmouth Area (15.13 ~ Drew). 
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The situation is fully appreciated by all relevant authorities and positive steps 
are being taken to create a co-ordinating body to develop a Portsmouth 
Maritime Heritage Area, which will include representation from the City 
Council, the Ministry of Defence, the Royal Navy and others. Through the 
Portsmouth and Gosport Area Heritage Advisory Committee there is already 
co-operation between all the local authorities and other bodies with an 
interest in the maritime and military heritage of the wider area. 

A Central Body 

(xi) A central policy-making body should be set up in two sections: a 
Museums Commission, similar to the Standing Commission on 
Museums and Galleries, and a Museums Council which would be 
directly representative of museum interests throughout the country. 
(15.28 - Drew). 

A National Museums Council has not been created but the new terms of 
reference given to the Commission in 1981, together with the Commission’s 
own initiative to develop its contacts described in paragraph 3.7 go some 
way to providing a more forceful forum for museum interests. 

4.4 By no means all the recommendations of this Report have been accepted 
and implemented as yet. In particular it is regrettable, though perhaps not 
surprising, that few of the proposals concerned with raising the standards of 
the major provincial museums or for training museum staff have been 
implemented. Nothing like the amount of money required for this type of 
development has been forthcoming. However, there have been developments 
since 1978, especially in the services provided by Area Museum Councils, 
and in co-operation among local museums. A beginning has also been made 
in discussion about the development of Service museums, especially of the 
exceptional possibilities offered by the Portsmouth area. It may well be that 
the reform and development of the Commission itself is due, at least in part, 
to the publication of this Report and perhaps its most important achievement 
has been to raise the general level of awareness about museums, their 
problems and their potentialities amongst local authorities, government 
departments, and all sorts and conditions of men. 



CONSERVATION - Report by a Working Party, (1980) 

4.5 This Report was prepared by a Working Party whose terms of reference 
were “to examine the conservation needs of the various museum and gallery 
disciplines in the United Kingdom and to make recommendations to the 
Standing Commission”. The Working Party decided that it was not possible 
to carry out as comprehensive a survey as suggested by the broad terms of 
reference, but preferred to identify particular areas which called for comment 
and action. The Report was therefore of necessity confined principally to 
the needs of Fine Art, Paper, Textiles, Archaeology, Technology and Natural 
History. Nevertheless the Working Party was aware that pressing needs 
existed in the conservation of stonework, sculpture, stained glass and murals, 
for example, and that further investigation into the needs of furniture, 
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ceramics and the decorative arts generally was required. Below we give the 
main conclusions reached and recommendations made within the areas 
covered, and examine how far these have been implemented. 



Priorities 

(i) The provision of an adequate environment for the storage and 
display of museum objects must be given first priority (17.1 
Conservation) 

Responsibility for establishing priorities must be with the governing 
bodies of museums (17.2 - Conservation) 

Although it is difficult to quantify improvements in the environmental control 
of the display and storage of collections, we are told that there is an 
increasing awareness of the needs of conservation. We are encouraged by 
the views expressed in the Rayner Scrutiny of the two departmental museums, 
the Science Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum, Chapter Vili, 
“Conservation”. Here it is specifically stated that “conservation must be a 
prime responsibility ... a museum ought not to acquire what it 

cannot adequately conserve”. The Rayner recommendations endorse what the 
Commission has already said, in particular recommendation 43 ot the 
Scrutiny, that “each museum should take steps to ensure that conservation 
interest is effectively represented in all relevant decisions affecting museum 
policy and practice”. Rayner also recognises the serious problem ot the 
backlog of conservation work in these two museums, a problem which is 
not unique to the Science Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Recommendation 47 is that “in allocating resources to the museums the 
Government should recognise the particular problems of the conservation 
backlog and help the museums to meet it with an agreed progi amme . 



Training . 

(ii) The number of training posts in conservation should be signifi- 
cantly increased, especially in museums outside London (17.12 
Conservation) 

The number of bursaries and grants in conservation should be 
increased (17.13 - Conservation) 

Existing courses in the conservation of textiles, paper and other 
materials should be enlarged, and standards raised to those ot 
training in conservation of easel painting (17.15 - Conservation) 
Resources should be found to conduct advanced training and 
provide training posts in taxidermy. (17.16 - Conservation; 

Until recently we had no evidence that any financial provision has been 
made to implement the recommendations on additional training facil . 
The Fine Arts, and also Archaeology, are still much better served than other 
disciplines In the Victoria and Albert Museum the conservation staff has 
“ed in numbers, but the trainee posts have been reduced M o 
four. Drastic cuts in the Crafts Council budget for the year 1983/84 have 
resulted in the demise of the Conservation Section, which ^now -has no staff 
and the withdrawal of grants for specialist training for a small number ol 
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conservators. In Taxidermy, although the British Museum (Natural History) 
has been able to maintain the numbers being trained within the museum, it 
has had no resources to provide training posts for trainees from outside, or 
to accept students in advanced seminars for experienced taxidermists, as we 
proposed. 

Central Information Services 

(iii) Specified national institutions should be invited to become focal 
points for the collection and dissemination of information on 
conservation (17.19 - Conservation) 

The Commission is convinced that earlier proposals to set up a single new 
body as a centre for conservation, to embrace all disciplines, are not 
practicable, and we would still like to see information centres developed 
from the resources already existing in some of the national institutions. The 
Working Party proposed four institutions: the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Tate Gallery. Discussions 
with heads of conservation in various national institutions since the publi- 
cation of the Report have revealed alternative views. Some think that there 
should be a Museums’ Conservation Advisory Service based on one particular 
museum, rather than four, or that there should be an additional (fifth) centre 
concerned with the conservation of the artefacts of science, technology and 
medicine. The prevailing view seems to favour an information service through 
a central agency rather than through isolated posts in certain national 
museums. This is a subject on which further discussion with interested 
bodies could prove useful. One development which should be noted is the 
appointment of an Information Officer to the Conservation Department of 
the British Museum, who operates half a day a week in the Conservation 
Library. 

Cost of Recommendations 

(iv) The cost of the immediate recommendations amounting to 
£115,000 a year (1980 prices) were summarised as follows: 

10 new trainee conservation posts 

sponsored by the Area Museum Services £40,000 p.a. 

4 senior posts in specified national 

institutions £60,000 p.a. 

2 trainee posts in taxidermy £10,000 p.a. 

Grant to British Museum (Natural 

history) to conduct seminars in advanced 

taxidermy £ 5,000 p.a. 

4.6 Among those concerned there seems to have been almost unanimous 
agreement on the large majority of the proposals. However, despite the 
urgency of our recommendations, and the moderate costs of steps which 
could bring some immediate improvement to this lamentable situation, no 
finance had been made available and no progress had been made. In 
December 1983 a small light appeared on the horizon. The Government 
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announced that £.5 million was to be allocated to the Commission for 
1984/85 for a new scheme of grants to local museums for conservation and 
related purposes. This is a welcome contribution to the solution of one of 
the more urgent conservation problems but it should be noted that it is 
available only for local museums and three years of valuable time have 
already been lost. We hope that the announcement may be the first (and 
not the only) fruit of our Report. 

Technology 

4.7 Since publication of the Report the Commission has pursued the subject 
of the conservation of technological material. We are aware that there was a 
consensus of opinion that more attention should have been paid to the 
problems of technological collections and we have therefore had consultations 
on this subject in particular with the Imperial War Museum, the National 
Maritime Museum and the Science Museum. We have taken note of such 
problems as the storage and care of very large items of machinery, the risks 
involved in running working machinery, the use of chemicals in cleaning, 
without adequate knowledge of the dangers to surfaces, and so on. Here 
again we would welcome continuing discussion. As Rayner points out, “the 
Science Museum has no conservation department at all and is only now (1982) 
appointing a conservation specialist to consider the museum’s requirements.” 
Rayner’s recommendation No. 44 that “a Conservation Department should 
be established in the Science Museum as soon as possible and should work 
in close co-operation with the existing Conservation Department in the V & 
A Museum”, when implemented, should eventually be of benefit to the 
whole field of technological conservation. 



REPORT ON MUSEUMS IN WALES (1981) 

4.8 This Report may be seen as a sequel to the Drew Report. When Sir 
Arthur Drew’s Working Party was assembling evidence in 1977, devolution 
in Scotland and Wales seemed probable. In neither country, therefore, was 
the situation studied in depth. When devolution did not take place it was 
agreed between the Welsh Office and the Commission that there should be 
a study of the particular problems of museums in Wales, to which attention 
had already been drawn in the Wright Report. The task was undertaken by 
Professor Brian Morris, with the following terms of reference: 

In the light of the Drew Report, to examine the needs of, and the needs 
for, museums in Wales, and the relationship between them and the 
National Museum of Wales on the one hand, and the Council of 
Museums in Wales on the other, and to make recommendations. 

Widespread visits and consultation throughout the Principality confirmed 
that local museum services in Wales fell considerably short of those in the 
rest of Great Britain. The obvious immediate cause was shortage of funds. 
Each of the recommendations in the Drew Report was re-examined in the 
context of the Welsh situation and eighteen fresh recommendations were 
made. The most important are given below with a record of the progress 
which has been made. 
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The Grant to the Council of Museums in Wales 

(i) The Welsh Office should make every effort to provide the most 
substantial increase possible in the grant to the Council of Museums 
in Wales year by year (5.14 - Wales) 

After discussions with officials at the Welsh Office, and even before the 
Report was published, the Welsh Office announced a substantial increase in 
the grant to the Council for 1981/82. The total grant for that year amounted 
to £126,533, an increase of 64% over the previous year. In 1982/83 there 
was again a very favourable increase of 15% to £145,732. Although it was 
not possible for the Welsh Office to maintain this rate of increase in 1983/ 
84, when the grant went up to £150,000 (3%), the grant announced for 
1984/85 of £208,000 represents a 39% increase on the previous year. We are 
grateful for the recognition of the needs of museums in Wales which has led 
to the present improvement. The Council of Museums in Wales is still not 
quite at the same level of funding as its English counterparts, but it is true 
to say that the Report’s principal recommendation was implemented as 
quickly as possible by the Welsh Office. 



Professional Curatorship 

(ii) Local Museum authorities should make every effort to appoint as 
soon as possible qualified curators for every significant collection 
for which they are responsible (4.6 - Wales). 

There has been a welcome increase in the numbers of professional curators 
in Welsh museums, from 33 in 1980 to 42 at the present time. An interesting 
development has been taking place to meet the needs of the smaller authorities 
which cannot pay for a full-time professional, through the appointment of 
curators subsidised by the Council of Museums. Subsidised curators have 
now been appointed by Clwyd County Council and by Wrexham Borough 
Council, while negotiations have taken place for similar appointments in the 
County of Gwynedd, the Borough of Merthyr, and in the Borough of 
Anglesey to look after the Tunnicliffe Collections. 



County wide Consultative Committees 

(iii) The Drew recommendation that countywide consultative commit- 
tees should be formed should be implemented in each 

of the Welsh Counties as soon as may be (5.2 - Wales) 

The establishment of these committees in Wales has progressed well with the 
support and guidance of the Council of Museums in Wales. Three counties, 
Dyfed, Clwyd and West Glamorgan, already have such committees. Gwent 
and Powys are investigating the position. Gwynedd has no formal county 
committee, but co-operation within the county is good. We did not feel that 
there should necessarily be a separate county committee for each of the three 
Glamorgans. The eight Welsh counties are therefore well on the way to 
implementing this recommendation. 
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University Museums 

(iv) A University Museums Board should be set up to establish contact 
with the local authorities, to co-ordinate the work of museums in 
the Colleges, and to make the best use of resources available 
within the University (5.7 - Wales) 

Arfon Borough Council and Gwynedd County Council should 
take cognisance of their responsibilities in respect of the University 
College of North Wales Museum of Welsh Antiquities and Art 
Gallery in Bangor (5.8 - Wales). 

There is unfortunately little evidence of local authority funding for University 
museums in Wales. However, the University of Wales established a Museums 
Committee as a sub-committee of the University Council, as recommended, 
in 1982. This Committee has already co-ordinated work in some museums, 
and attracted grants from outside the University. It is hoped that in due 
course a joint approach to the local authorities will bring further results. 

New National Institutions for Wales 

The Report also drew attention to the desirability of establishing a separate 
National Gallery for Wales (4.2 - Wales), a National Portrait Gallery (4.1 - 
Wales) and a Welsh Museum of Photography (4.22 - Wales). As a result of 
discussions between the officers of the National Library of Wales and the 
National Museum of Wales, the National Library of Wales is setting up a 
National Portrait Archive. 

4.9 The prompt recognition by the Welsh Office that the Council for 
Museums in Wales was seriously underfunded, and the generous increase in 
the 1981/82 grant, gave this Report a flying start. Good progress has also 
been made in appointing professional curators, co-ordinating the activities 
of the University’s museums, and setting up county wide consultative commit- 
tees. It has recently been reported that Clwyd County Council has acquired 
Bodelwyddan Castle which will provide a suitable site for a long awaited 
County Museum base. Additionally, the Castle will accommodate a gallery 
for the National Portrait Gallery, London, and a Gallery of Modern Art. It 
is indeed gratifying to record that the points which the Commission’s Report 
makes have been so well taken in Wales. 



COUNTYWIDE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES FOR MUSEUMS 
(1982) 

4.10 This Report follows up one of the recommendations of the Drew 
Report, (15.19) “that countywide consultative committees should be estab- 
lished to represent all museum interests in each county (region in Scotland) 
and to keep the provision of museum facilities under review”. A Working 
Party of the Commission investigated how far this recommendation had been 
implemented. The Commission continues to endorse the recommendation, 
particularly in these times of financial restraint, since there is much to be 
gained from the pooling of resources and from co-operation leading to the 
rationalisation of collecting policies and services provided by museums within 
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a county. The essential elements is that all museum interests should be 
represented - local authority, national, university, Service and independent 
trusts of all kinds. The Report was widely circulated and copies sent to 
numerous interested authorities, including all chief executive officers of 
counties and districts. It undoubtedly stimulated interest. Many local auth- 
orities responded by sending in reports of existing co-operation in their areas 
and information about constructive plans for the future. Although the 
Working Party recognised the need for each county to adapt the structure 
of its committee to its own special needs, (and that some areas were too 
small to support their own committees), a certain number of counties felt 
that existing committees already provided adequate alternative means of co- 
operation, and the Working Party agreed. Many of these went a long way 
towards meeting the Drew requirements, though in most instances the 
independent museums were not given a sufficient degree of representation. 
In some cases it was felt that the Area Museum Service ensured the necessary 
co-ordination of effort. The Working Party, however, maintained its earlier 
conclusion that, with the possible exception of the northern counties of 
England, and the Glamorgans in Wales the county was the ideal area for 
the proposed committees. At first sight, it seemed that few committees of 
the kind envisaged by Drew had emerged. But since the publication of the 
Report members of the Commission have been invited to visit counties and 
advise on the formation of consultative Committees. 

4.11 There are now at least 24 counties out of a total of 53 in England 
and Wales with established county wide committees, or with suitable organis- 
ations for development, or where means of improving consultation are under 
discussion. We are confident that this Report has increased the awareness of 
the need for much greater co-operation among museum authorities, and that 
further such committees will be formed. 



MUSEUM TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS (1983) 

4.12 Since the disbandment of the Regional Services Department of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in 1977 the Commission has been increasingly 
concerned about the provision of museum travelling exhibitions to local 
museums. Following the Leicester conference convened by the Commission 
in 1977 to consider alternative arrangements (10th Report of the Standing 
Commission on Museums and Galleries 1977) various attempts have been 
made to find a solution, but without success. In 1982, therefore, a Working 
Party under the chairmanship of Mr Terence Hodgkinson was set up to 
study the situation and see what action could be taken. The Working Party 
was to assess the demand for travelling exhibitions and how it could be met, 
taking into account present arrangements and intentions, and the restraints 
on resources. The Report gives an account of the existing provision of 
travelling exhibitions by some of the national and larger provincial insti- 
tutions, the Area Museum Services and other bodies such as the Arts Council 
and the Crafts Council. Immediately following the establishment of the 
Working Party, it was announced that the Science Museum was to disband 
its Circulating Department, which had been an important and popular source 
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of exhibitions on scientific subjects. Existing Science Museum exhibitions 
will, however, continue to be toured by the museum authorities of Tyne and 
Wear. The Report confirms the undoubted demand for travelling exhibitions 
but expresses concern about the lowering of standards, and deplores the 
absence of any central agency concerned with the provision of this service. 
It makes eight recommendations for the improvement of the existing situ- 
ation, the most immediate of which are that: 

(i) a post of exhibitions officer, providing information and liaison, 
should be added to the secretariat of the Museums and Galleries 
Commission; 

(ii) the Commission should be enabled to make grants to non-national 
institutions, in aid of selected projects for travelling exhibitions. 

It also recommends that the Victoria and Albert Museum should be enabled 
to establish a programme of travelling exhibitions on new lines; the Science 
Museum should be enabled to increase the supply of new exhibitions more 
urgently; the British Museum should be enabled to expand its Loan Exhibition 
Unit; and relevant national institutions should make a renewed effort to 
promote more travelling exhibitions for the regions based on original material. 
The Arts Council should continue to perform its existing role in travelling 
exhibitions. 

4,13 The funds required to implement the first two recommendations are 
modest. It is proposed that the sum of £100,000 should be allocated to the 
Commission in order to make grants through the Area Museum Councils 
for the creation of specific travelling exhibitions by non-national institutions; 
and that the scheme should be tried initially for a period of, say, three years. 
The Commission notes with disappointment that the Government has not 
yet been able to make provision for these proposals, which the Commission 
regards as a good investment and as a high priority. 



REVIEW OF MUSEUMS IN NORTHERN IRELAND (1983) 

4.14 This review of museums in Northern Ireland was undertaken by the 
Commission at the request of the Under Secretary of State responsible for 
Education in Northern Ireland. A Working Party was set up at the end of 
1982 under the chairmanship of Professor Brian Morris with the following 
terms of reference: 

To examine 

(i) the role of the Ulster Museum and the Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum and the relationship between them; 

(ii) the relationship between the national museum(s) and other 
museums and related services; 

(iii) the organisation required for the above purposes; 

(iv) the need for the development of a regional museum network as 
recommended by the Report on the Regional Museums in Northern 
Ireland, i.e. the Malcolm Report, 

and to make recommendations. 
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The Working Party had therefore virtually two briefs, one dealing with the 
national museums in Belfast, and the other with museum services in the rest 
of the Province. 



The National Institutions 

4.15 After lengthy consultations with government departments, museum 
trustees and staff, and other interested bodies, the Working Party arrived at 
the conclusion that there would be considerable advantages in the merger of 
the two existing national museums to create one single national institution 
with the status of other national museums in London, Edinburgh and 
Cardiff. They therefore recommended that: 

a new National Museum of Ulster should be created by the complete 
merger of the Ulster Museum and the Ulster Folk and Transport Museum 
(11.1 N Ireland) 

They further recommend that administrative work should begin immediately 
leading to the necessary legislation to create the new museum; a new Board 
of Trustees should be set up for the new museum to replace the two existing 
Boards; and a Director-Designate should be appointed at an early date (in 
1984). 

Local Museum Services 

4.16 The Working Party found that local museum services lagged seriously 
behind those in the rest of the United Kingdom. Only four museums 
approached the ICOM definition of what a museum should be, though there 
were imaginative plans for others and much local enthusiasm for all kinds 
of development. A study of annual expenditure by central and local govern- 
ment per head of population revealed that Northern Ireland fared quite well 
in comparison with the United Kingdom as a whole - £2.84 a year per 
person in Great Britain and £2.76 per person in Northern Ireland. But the 
proportion of these amounts spent on local museums gave a different picture. 
Northern Ireland was spending only about one third of the amount being 
spent on museums per head of population by local authorities in Great 
Britain. To bring Northern Ireland up to the same standard of local museum 
provision required a further £1,000,000 expenditure by central and local 
government jointly. The Working Party did not think that such money 
should go towards the development of regional centres of the kind proposed 
in the Malcolm Report, but made the following recommendations for a local 
museum service for Northern Ireland, to be developed from what already 
existed, or was being planned by individual districts: 

(i) An Area Museum Service should be set up to cover the whole of 
Northern Ireland, with responsibility for the development of 
further and wider museum services. It should have a pump-priming 
grant, for the first year, of £50,000 and a further £50,000 to be 
held in reserve for specific needs (11.7, 11.10, 11.11 - N Ireland) 

(ii) There should be a current commitment of £500,000 a year by the 
relevant authorities for schemes for the development of local 
authority museums (11.13 - N Ireland) 
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(iii) Priority should be given to the development of four capital schemes 
at Londonderry (£150,000-£200,000), Fermanagh (£125,000), 
Downpatrick (£150,000), and Lisburn (£75,000) (11.14 - N Ireland) 

4.17 It is too early to report on the outcome of this Report, but it is 
encouraging to note that it has been welcomed by the Minister of State, who 
has asked immediately for the reactions of those concerned in Northern 
Ireland. 



SCOTLAND - THE WILLIAMS REPORT 

4.18 In 1977, when the Commission’s Working Party was assembling 
evidence for its Report Framework for a System of Museums (the Drew 
Report) devolution for Scotland and Wales seemed probable. Consequently, 
although the Working Party visited some museums in Scotland, these visits 
were few and selective, and there was no study in depth of the Scottish 
situation. Since then the Commission has published Reports on Museums in 
Wales and Northern Ireland. We would have liked to carry out a similar 
exercise in Scotland but in February 1979 the then Secretary of State for 
Scotland decided to set up a Committee to “consider the future development 
of the national museums and galleries in Scotland” with the following terms 
of reference: 

“Having regard to likely developments over the next 25 years, and the 
continuing pressures on resources, to consider for the national museums 
and galleries in Scotland: their respective functions, including their 
educational role; their management, organisation and inter-relationships; 
the method of providing their financial support from public funds; their 
relationship with other publicly and privately owned museums and 
galleries; and their accommodation needs; and to report”. 

The Committee was under the Chairmanship of Dr Alwyn Williams, Vice- 
Chancellor of Glasgow University, and became known as the Williams 
Committee. 

4.19 In March 1979 this Committee, as part of their collation of evidence, 
requested the Commission’s views on the work and role of the Scottish 
national museums and galleries, their relations with other museums and on 
the provision of their accommodation. In its response, the Commission made 
the following points: 

(a) that the Committee should take account of the work and role of 
the National Library of Scotland in view of its funding from the same 
government budget; 

(b) that all the Scottish National institutions should have Trustee status 
or the equivalent; 

(c) that the functions and disciplinary spread of the Royal Scottish 
Museum be critically assessed; and 

(d) that account be taken of the urgent and pressing need of the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland for new and additional 
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accommodation. In supplementary oral evidence the Commission empha- 
sised the need for a museum body with a UK-wide remit including 
Scotland. 

4.20 The resultant report, A Heritage for Scotland (the ‘ ‘Williams Report”) 
was published in September 1981. Its main recommendations included: 

(a) the re-establishment of the National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland as a new Trustee Museum of Scotland, to be the prime 
repository of artefacts (excluding books, paintings and industrial objects) 
representing the cultural heritage of Scotland; 

(b) the retention of the Royal Scottish Museum’s departmental status 
but with the addition of the appointment of an Advisory Council; and 

(c) the appointment of a Scottish Museums Commission to monitor and 
advise upon the funding and development of all Scotland’s museums. 

The Scottish Education Department published the Report without commit- 
ment to its recommendations, but invited views and comments to reach them 
by the end of 1981. 

4.21 In its comments to the Scottish Education Department the Com- 
mission: 

(a) welcomed the proposal for the Museum of Scotland; 

(b) pressed for new accommodation for the National Museum of Anti- 
quities of Scotland immediately and in advance of any implementation 
of the Williams proposals, 

(c) expressed doubt about the proposal for a Scottish Museums Com- 
mission inasmuch as this Commission had taken a deliberate back seat 
since the announcement of devolution proposals and could in fact offer 
Scotland an effective UK-based service in the future provided its Scottish 
membership was enhanced; and 

(d) stated its preference for a Trustee-based Royal Scottish Museum 
rather than the half-way house of an Advisory Council. 

4.22 The first formal response by the Scottish Office to the Williams Report 
came in July 1982. Mr George Younger, the present Secretary of State for 
Scotland announced, in a Parliamentary Answer, his intention to: 

(a) introduce legislation to establish the new Museum of Scotland; 

(b) establish the Royal Scottish Museum under a Board of Trustees; 

(c) examine the possibility of creating a single Trustee Board and 
Director for the Museum of Scotland and the Royal Scottish Museum. 

The Commission welcomed this announcement but expressed reservations 
about the practicality of one director administering two museums with such 
a wide span of collections. It would be preferable to have one Trustee Board 
serviced by two directors, as had been successfully done for many years with 
the British Museum and the British Museum (Natural History). If one 
director was appointed then it would be logical to go for a complete merger. 
The Commission also took the view that it was necessary for these two 
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Scottish national museums to continue to develop the international aspects 
of their collections without being penalised by prior emphasis on strictly 
national exhibits. 

4.23 The second and final Scottish Office response came in December 1983, 
the last month of the period covered by this Report. The Secretary of State 
for Scotland announced his decisions to: 

(a) establish the Museum of Scotland and the Royal Scottish Museum 
under a single Trustee Board and a single Director; 

(b) set up a Museum Advisory Board to advise him on the details of 
the transition; and 

(c) continue to resort to this Commission to provide independent advice 
on museum and gallery matters in Scotland. 

We welcome our continued role in Scotland. To this end, we have accepted 
the Secretary of State’s invitation to undertake a study of the role, needs 
and adequacy of the non-national and local museums and galleries of 
Scotland. This new study will enable us to pick up where Framework for a 
System for Museums left off and to complete our evaluation of the United 
Kingdom’s museum provision as continued in our Report on Museums in 
Wales and Review of Museums in Northern Ireland. We hope to be able to 
start work in the Autumn of 1984. 
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5. FINANCE AND ACQUISITIONS 



5.1 Funding for acquisitions by the majority of national insititutions is 
mainly from separately identified government purchase grants. Purchases by 
all types of museums are aided through special tax concessions, which we 
describe below, and, since 1980, through help from the National Heritage 
Memorial Fund. Invaluable assistance is also given by various charitable 
trusts, in particular the National Art-Collections Fund and the Pilgrim Trust, 
and by Friends of museums and private benefactors. 

5.2 As already indicated in our Tenth Report, in the financial year 1978/ 
79 the Government introduced a new method of fixing purchase grants 
annually to replace the former triennial or quinquennial system. The role of 
the Commission had been to advise departments on behalf of the institutions 
on the level of the grant needed, and on the distribution of the total sum 
among the various institutions. The advantage of the longer terms had been 
to allow the institutions to plan ahead. The reasons for the change were the 
decrease in the money supply and the erratic rises in the prices of heritage 
objects. Since 1979, therefore, existing purchase grants have been revalued 
either to reflect the total financial situation, or the fluctuations in prices. 
The appropriate revaluation is determined by the Department of Education 
and Science, or latterly by the Office of Arts and Libraries, after consultations 
with the institutions concerned. The role of the Commission in the changed 
situation has never been clearly defined, but until recently it has been invited 
to comment on the distribution of grants and to suggest a possible re- 
apportionment if it was considered necessary. A Table showing the annual 
purchase grants for museums and galleries for the years 1978/79 to 1983/84 
is given at Appendix IV. In the early years of this period museums benefited 
by significant increases, with as much as a 78% rise in 1979/80. Additionally 
in 1978/79 and 1 979780 £1 million was made available to museums sponsored 
by the Arts Departments in England, Scotland and Wales to “protect the 
national heritage”. Museums funded by other government departments did 
not share in this money. In 1980/81 the national institutions got slightly less 
than the average increase for purchases in order to maintain the level of the 
purchase grant-in-aid fund for local museums (see below). In 1981/82 some 
institutions took cuts in their purchase grants in order to provide more 
money for current expenditure. The prices of all museum objects have 
rocketed and no purchase grant is adequate to stop the drain of the heritage 
objects out of the country, even allowing for the assistance which may be 
available from the National Heritage Memorial Fund and other sources. 

5.3 Special Grants have also in the past provided a significant contribution 
towards the purchase of important items. There have been no special grants 
since the National Heritage Memorial Fund was set up in 1980, but for 
record purposes we give below details of the four items for which the last 
special grants have been awarded since 1977. 

1978 Mostyn Flagon to Temple Newsam £ 17,300 

1978 Canaletto painting to Temple Newsam £ 11,000 
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1978 Braque Painting to Tate Gallery 
1978 Antique Pistols to Tower Armouries 



£318,000 

£123,000 



5.4 If the purchase grants of national institutions are maintained to keep 
up with prices, if the National Heritage Memorial Fund is adequately 
nourished, and if the trustees of the Fund continue to interpret its range of 
grants liberally, the need for special grants should occur rarely, indeed very 
rarely. Occasionally, however, it will be important for an institution to 
acquire an object which is very expensive and which does not count as 
“national heritage” because it was produced abroad and has not acquired 
an association with this country. A special grant will then be needed if the 
institution is to maintain its universal character. This is one of the glories of 
these great institutions. 



Grants-in-Aid of Purchases by Local Museums 

5.5 The Victoria and Albert Museum grant for local museums in England 
and Wales is: 

to assist in the purchase of objects relating to the arts, literature, history 
and the human sciences by local and university museums, art galleries 
and libraries (including Record Offices) in England and Wales, and is 
administered by the Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A parallel fund to assist in the acquisition of objects relating to the natural 
sciences and technology is administered by the Science Museum, London. 
Similar funds for both purposes are administered for institutions in Scotland 
by the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 

5.6 Purchase funds for local museums of all kinds are always inadequate 
and often non-existent. For example, the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, 
one of the leading galleries outside London, and like so many others, founded 
on great local prosperity and generous individual benefaction (circumstances 
which no longer prevail), has only about £15,000 a year for purchases, about 
a third of which comes from donations from the public. The Commission 
regards the situation as highly unsatisfactory, yet so long as it persists it 
makes the V & A grant-in-aid funds indispensable. Apart from the annual 
exchequer grant to the Area Museum Councils, this is virtually the only 
government funding at present available to the non-national institutions. The 
grant is usually 50% of the cost of the object acquired. The remaining 50% 
has still to be found elsewhere, in contrast to national purchase grants which, 
though often inadequate, can be used to meet the whole purchase price. The 
institutions responsible for distributing the grants, consult, and are advised 
by, other national museums. Local museums therefore are offered a service 
which provides not only financial assistance, but also the benefit of advice, 
information and experience from the most authoritative sources. It is regret- 
table that no such service is available to museums in Northern Ireland, and 
it is to be hoped that now that the Department of Education in Northern 
Ireland is considering the whole problem of its local museum provision, a 
similar system of grant-aiding purchases by local museums will be introduced 
at an early date. 
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5.7 Regrettably the only published record of the grants-in-aid is to be found 
in the Museums Association Journal. We therefore give below in some detail 
figures for the period under review. 



The Victoria and Albert Museum Grant-in-Aid Fund 

5.8 The annual grant is notionally divided into four separate funds to 
ensure a fair distribution. These are: 

(i) “A” Fund for objects over £2,000 

(ii) “B” Fund for objects costing between £300 and £2,000 (the mini- 

mum was raised from £200 in 1978/79) 

(iii) “M”Fund for record material and manuscripts, with a minimum 

price of £100 for records (raised from £50 on 1 October 1981 
after consultation with the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts) 

In 1979/80 the maximum amount of aid that could go to any one institution 
in a single year was raised from £30,000 to £60,000 

(iv) A “Special Fund” was introduced in 1978/79 to be set aside in 
order to retain exceptionally expensive items of major importance 
in the United Kingdom. 

If the Special Fund is not fully used, the surplus is distributed between the 
other three funds, according to need. 

5.9 The grants over the past six years have been as follows: 

Total Grant 



1977/78 


£450,000 


£340,000 


“A” Fund 






£ 80,000 


“B” Fund 






£ 30,000 


“M” Fund 


1978/79 


£823,000 


£328,000 


“Special Fund” 






£380,000 


“A” Fund 






£ 85,000 


“B” Fund 






£ 30,000 


“M” Fund 


1979/80 


£1,348,000 


£750,000 


“Special Fund” 






£463,000 


“A” Fund 






£100,000 


“B” Fund 






£ 35,000 


“M” Fund 


1980/81 


£1,604,000 


£900,000 


“Special Fund” 






£550,000 


“A” Fund 






£114,000 


“B” Fund 






£ 40,000 


“M” Fund 


1981/82 


£1,000,000 


£400,000 


“Special Fund” 






£460,000 


“A” Fund 






£100,000 


“B” Fund 






£ 40,000 


“M” Fund 


1982/83 


£1,000,000 


subdivided as 


in 1981/82 
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Total Grant 

1983/84 £1,114,000 



£514,000 
£460,000 
£100,000 
£ 40,000 



“Special Fund” 
“A” Fund 
“B” Fund 
“M” Fund 



In the past there have often been complaints that the grant was exhausted 
by the second quarter of the financial year, if not sooner. Even in 1979, 
when the grant was nearly doubled, the “A” fund was exhausted by July. 
But in 1980 and 1981, for the first time, it was still possible to meet requests 
for grants in March. Even when the total grant was cut back to £lm in 
1982, it was possible to grant-aid purchases up to the end of the financial 
year because the grant was enhanced by unused funds carried over from the 
preceeding year. Although the demands made upon this fund vary from year 
to year and are not predictable, nevertheless the present level of funding is 
now evidently inadequate to do its job, and it is estimated that it should be 
raised to £1.5m or £2m. It is true to say that the non-national museums 
who are dependent on it are deeply grateful for its existence and its operation. 



The Science Museum Purchase Fund for Local Museums 

5.10 This grant may be used not only for purchase, but also for moving 
such items as large pieces of machinery and for restoration. For large 
industrial relics the alternative to placement in a museum is often scrapping 
and it is thus important that this fund should be able to provide help at any 
stage of the financial year if irreplaceable items are not to be lost. Art 
objects may be sold overseas or to private collectors if a British public 
institution cannot raise money to purchase them, but at least they survive 
and may reappear on the market at a later date. The fact that the resources 
of the Science Museum Local Purchase Fund are eked out to near the end 
of the financial year should thus not disguise the fact that this is at the cost 
of withholding grant-aid from otherwise worthy applicants. In recent years 
applications for good material have been received sufficient to exhaust the 
fund by August or September each year if grants were not so rigorously 
rationed. 

5.11 The fund was established in 1973/4 with an initial grant of £150,000. 
Uptake seemed slow at first, partly because the removal and restoration 
work for which grants are often sought may be spread over two or three 
years, and claims may not be received until some years after the offer of a 
grant is made. Money thus had to be carried forward (and still must) or 
kept in reserve for the completion of a particular project. Because of this 
time-lag in paying out grants, the fund accumulated a healthy reserve in its 
first two years, and by March 1975 stood at £218,725. Regrettably this was 
taken as evidence of over-funding, and instead of the annual allocation of 
£150,000 in each of its first two years, there was no fresh allocation made 
for 1975-76 and only £50,000 in 1976-77. Reduced allocations continued 
until 1980-81 when the allowance was increased to the original figure of 
£150,000. In the meantime, substantial price rises, a remarkable growth in 
the popularity of industrial museums and a steady uptake of the restoration 
grants offered in the mid-seventies have resulted in the fund being exhausted 
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well before the end of each financial year since 1980-81. There is no sign of 
any slackening in the demand for grants. Officials in the Science Musem, 
soberly and sensibly assessing future demands on the fund, have estimated 
that to meet current needs a 100% increase above the original allowance is 
required, bringing the grant up to £300,000 a year. We agree. 

5.12 Grants for the years 1977/78 to 1982/83 were as follows: 



Year 


Amount 


Total of grants 


Total of grants 




provided to 


offered during 


paid during year 




operate Fund 


year 




1977-78 


£ 63,000 


£115,062 


£ 86,982 


1978-79 


£ 81,000 


£182,252 


£ 99,146 


1979-80 


£130,000 


£261,800 


£178,807 


1980-81 


£150,000 


£231,559 


£186,370 


1981-82 


£150,000 


£132,409 


£149,927 


1982-83 


£150,000 


£224,818 


£150,190 



Royal Scottish Museum Grant Funds 

5.13 In Scotland the Royal Scottish Museum distributes grants to local 
museums on behalf of the Scottish Education Department, and with the help 
and advice of experts in the other national institutions in Edinburgh. The 
Museum administers both the Arts Grant, for the purchase of fine and 
decorative arts, material of antiquarian interest and early printed books and 
manuscripts, and the Fund for the Preservation of Scientific and Technologi- 
cal Material. The following sums were made available by SED during the 
period under review: 



1977/78 


Arts fund. 


£ 


40,000 


(plus an unspent balance from previous 
years) 




Science fund 


£ 


5,000 


(plus an unspent balance from previous 
years) 


1978/79 


Arts fund 


£ 


57,000 


(plus an unspent balance from previous 
years) 


1979/80 


Science fund 


£ 


7,000 


(plus an unspent balance from previous 
years) 


Arts fund 


£ 


74,100 


(plus an unspent balance from previous 
years) 


1980/81 


Science fund 


£ 


9,100 


(plus an unspent balance (only £5,353 
spent)) 


Arts fund 


£ 


96,300 


(plus an unspent balance from previous 
years) 


1981/82 


Science fund 


£ 


11,800 


(plus an unspent balance from previous 
years) 


Arts fund 


£102,000 


(plus £72,519 from discontinued 
Heritage grant for Scotland) 




Science fund 


£ 


12,000 


(plus £32,000 from discontinued 
Heritage grant for Scotland) 
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1982/83 Arts fund 



£145,000 (less £10,000 transferred to Science 
funds) 

Science fund £ 22,000 (plus £10,000 transferred from Arts 

fund) 

1983/84 Arts fund £152,000 (reduced to £149,000 by Chancellor of 

Exchequer cuts on 7.7.83) 

Science fund £ 23,000 

The fund seems adequate to meet normal applications from those eligible 
but it is doubtul if it could finance the purchase of a very high-priced article 
if it came on to the market. 

5.14 The responsibility for (1) the Vote in respect of, and (2) the adminis- 
tration of, these grants for the local museums has been under review by the 
Government for well over two years. During a debate in Standing Committee 
F of the House of Commons on 10 March 1983, when the National Heritage 
Bill was under consideration (Official Report, cols. 40 to 44), an unmistakable 
general consensus emerged that the Vote should go to the Commission with 
the administration still being carried out in the future, as now, by the 
appropriate members of the staff of the two museums. This consensus 
evidently included the then Minister for the Arts, who however thought it 
right to undertake still further consultations. Unfortunately a Written Answer 
in the House of Commons of 23 January 1984 (Official Report col. 422) 
was so phrased as to suggest the existence of some confusion about the 
nature of the matter as it had appeared to the Standing Committee. A 
decision is still deferred. 
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6. ACQUISITIONS AND TAXATION 



6.1 The 1975 Finance Act (as amended by the 1976 Act) made provision 
for acceptance, in addition to certain property, of any picture, print, book, 
manuscript, work of art, scientific object or other thing which the Treasury 
were satisfied was “pre-eminent for its national, scientific, historic and 
artistic interest”, in payment of the whole or part of capital transfer tax 
liability - i.e. “in lieu”. Special arrangements were also made to encourage 
private owners to sell heritage objects to public institutions through “private 
treaty sales”. 

6.2 When we published our Tenth Report at the beginning of 1978 the full 
implication of these arrangements for museums could not be assessed. 
However, we made several relevant recommendations at the time on the 
need to clarify the criteria for acceptance of objects “in lieu”, the wider 
interpretation of pre-eminence (6.8), and “in-situ” (6.7). Since then the 
Commission has continued to advise departments on ways to simplify the 
system so as to make it more intelligible and attractive to private owners, 
and consequently to benefit museums. 

6.3 The National Heritage Act, 1980, (22.1-22.9) transferred the operation 
of the “in lieu” procedure to the Office of Arts and Libraries and the 
Department of the Environment. Under the 1975 Finance Act, the Com- 
missioners of the Inland Revenue were re-imbursed from the National Land 
Fund in respect of taxation waived on items accepted in lieu of tax. Since 
the 1980 Act the tax involved is borne on the votes of the two Departments. 
Particulars of objects accepted in lieu of tax, their allocation, and the amount 
of tax satisfied are given in government announcements in response to 
parliamentary questions. The Office of Arts and Libraries also publishes this 
information, normally in the form of Press Releases.* 

6.4 The Treasury Memorandum of 1977 on “Capital Taxation and the 
National Heritage” was revised in December 1980, and again in July 1983, 
to meet the need for clearer guidance and less stringent conditions of 
acceptance for objects. Additionally the Office of Arts and Libraries pub- 
lished a “Basic Guide to Capital Taxation and National Heritage”, setting 
out in simple terms the procedure for owners and trustees who wish to offer 
the objects in satisfaction of tax or to enjoy tax concessions through private 
treaty sales. The Commission has been consulted and has advised government 
on the system generally, and particularly on such matters of particular 
importance to museums as the “pre-eminence” of an object, the conditions 
of public access, arrangements of objects left “in situ” and the financial 
implications, including the “douceur” i.e. a bonus to the owner of a 
percentage of the benefit of the tax exemption. These matters are developed 
in the following paragraphs. 



*Total tax satisfied in respect of museum objects 1980/81 £290,000 approx, 1981/82 £1 500 000 
approx, 1982/83 £2,200,000 approx. 
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6.5 Chapter 12 of the 1983 Treasury Memorandum sets out the conditions 
under which an object or objects may be accepted in satisfaction of tax: 

Any object or collection or group of objects which the Ministers are 
satisfied is pre-eminent for its national, scientific, historic or artistic 
interest. “National interest” includes interest within any part of the 
United Kingdom, and in determining whether an object or collection or 
group of objects is pre-eminent, regard shall be had to any significant 
association it has with a particular place. 

The “In-Lieu” Procedure 

6.6 Once the object has been accepted by Government, the Commission is 
invited to advise the Minister on its allocation to the most suitable public 
collection as defined in the Finance Act 1975, paragraph 12 of Schedule 6. 
When the Commission’s recommendation is approved, the object is passed 
on without cost to the institution concerned. However, prior to 1980, the 
national institutions were given the first opportunity to bid for “in lieu” 
objects, but they had to re-imburse the National Land Fund by the amount 
of tax involved if the object was valued at less than 15% of the institution’s 
annual purchase grant. The reason for this system, known as the 15% Rule, 
was to ensure that local institutions received a fair share of “in lieu” objects. 
The rule was abolished in April 1980, and with it the opportunity to buy an 
object by private treaty sale before it was accepted “in lieu” which had been 
the prerogative of the national institutions. Often owners make offers 
conditional on an object being allocated to a particular collection. Where 
owners or trustees express special wishes, these are taken fully into account. 

“In Situ ” 

6.7 Occasionally offers are made on condition that the object should remain 
“in situ” in a private house, where there is no public collection. This 
situation first came to public notice when the authorities refused the offer 
of a Reynolds portrait which was conditional on remaining in Doddington 
Hall, a private house with which it was historically associated. In the event 
the portrait at that time as not considered to be pre-eminent, but attention 
was focussed on the prospect of similar offers. In 1978 the Department of 
Education and Science agreed that objects could be left in situ in private 
houses provided (i) they were formally allocated to a public institution, and 
(ii) they could be loaned back to the private house. There were other 
conditions about the care and conservation of the object. The position was 
confirmed in the 1983 edition of the Treasury Memorandum which makes 
provision for cases where “regard shall be had to any significant association 
it (the object) has with a particular place”. In considering the few cases of 
this kind which have arisen in the past few years, it has emerged that the 
larger provincial institutions are more willing to accept responsibility for “in 
situ” cases than the national museums and galleries. The provision of finance 
to meet the costs of care and conservation is a matter for negotiation. The 
Commission has noted that the solution of these problems is not an easy 
matter and it is significant that the transfer of objects accepted by the 
Government both “in lieu” and “in situ” has only been completed in one 
of the various cases under negotiation. 
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Pre-eminence 

6.8 The interpretation of “pre-eminence” in respect of museum objects has 
been a matter for discussion and consultation on a wide scale over the 
period, particularly in regard to the needs of local museums. The 1975 
Finance Act limited the field of acceptance of objects “in lieu” to those 
“pre-eminent for their national, scientific, historic or artistic interest”. It 
was widely felt that the expert advisers to the government, normally in the 
national museums in London, took too narrow a view, and would only 
recommend acceptance of those objects which might be suitable for the great 
national institutions. In consequence, after consultation with the national 
institutions and the relevant advisory bodies, the Minister for the Arts 
announced in August 1980 that, although he would continue to rely on the 
directors of the national museums and galleries as his principal source of 
advice, he would: 

“expect them usually to consult widely, particularly where the object 
has local significance or could be of special interest within a local 
context, before formulating their advice”. 

and he added: 

“In cases of doubt they will be expected to consult the Standing 
Commission on Museums and Galleries (now the Museums and Galleries 
Commission) or the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts who 
will then, if necessary, convene an informal panel of independent 
advisers which may include a representative of the relevant Historic 
Buildings councils.” 



Private Treaty Sales 

6.9 Private Treaty sales are a method of transferring works of art from 
private owners to a public collection to the benefit of both parties. If the 
owner sells his work of art to a public institution he is eligible for tax 
concessions which should make the sale to the institution more attractive 
than a sale in the auction rooms. The gallery will acquire the object at a 
lower price. The procedure is described in detail in Chapter 11 of the 
Treasury Memorandum on Capital Taxation and the National Heritage 1983. 
An illustrative example in Appendix A shows how an owner with a work of 
art valued at £100,000 with a tax liability of £64,800, would receive £51,400 
from a private treaty sale instead of £35,200. The proceeds include a 
“douceur”, which is a bonus amounting (in the example) to 25% of the 
benefit of the tax exemption. The public body acquires the article for £51,400 
ie £48,600 less than the market value. The Commission is not concerned 
with private treaty sales, since the negotiations are carried on between the 
buyer and the seller, or through an agent. The valuation is agreed between 
the owner and the purchaser, who can obtain information from the Capital 
Taxes Office with regard to the notional tax liability. The Commission has, 
however, been frequently consulted by government on the procedure for 
private treaty sales. 
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Notification of Intended Sales 

6.10 Under existing arrangements owners who wish to sell objects which 
have been conditionally exempted from Capital Transfer Tax after 1 
September 1982 are requested to give three months notice to the Museums 
and Galleries Commission. The intention is to allow the Commission to put 
potential sellers in touch with appropriate institutions. The system has not 
yet had time to prove itself, and it is for consideration whether the require- 
ment should be restricted to objects which are particularly at risk of being 
sold abroad, or, alternatively, whether it should be extended to all objects 
which have been granted conditional exemption in the past (Select Committee 
Reports - 7.4). 
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7. SELECT COMMITTEE REPORTS 



7.1 The provision of finance for the national institutions, for running costs, 
building and the purchase of acquisitions, is accepted by Government as a 
routine commitment, even though funding for capital schemes may fall a 
long way below needs. The Commission is making a special study of these 
institutions (1.2). The Commission has frequently expressed its concern 
about the inadequate funding of non-national institutions. Governments have 
traditionally not accepted direct responsibility for such funding. The only 
central government funding they can depend on is through the rate support 
grant (for local authority museums), small grants for specified expenditure 
through the Area Museum Councils, funding for university museums through 
the University Grants Committee, and grants-in-aid for purchases from the 
funds administered by the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Science Museum 
and the Royal Scottish Museum. National and non-national museums, alike, 
also benefit from the tax concessions to owners in regard to “in lieu” 
arrangements and private treaty sales. A feature of the period under review 
has been the activity of Government Select Committees which have given 
attention to the funding of the Arts, Museums and Galleries. The Commission 
has been pleased to give evidence on a number of occasions, and the 
Committee Reports are summarised below. 



Eighth Report of the Expenditure Committee, 1977/78 

7.2 The Commission presented a Memorandum, supported by oral evidence, 
to the Education, Arts and Home Office Sub-Committee in April 1978 
(Selected Public Expenditure Programmes, Chapter IV, “Provision for 
Museums and Galleries”). The memorandum drew attention to the general 
shortage of capital funds for museums administered by local authorities and 
universities. University museums have to compete for funds with teaching 
and research programmes, which naturally take priority. Local authority 
museums have to compete with projects in other fields, which can seek 
support from special government funds available, for example, through the 
Arts Council and the Sports Council. At the same time a number of museums 
have benefited from EEC grants or grants from Tourist Boards where 
particular schemes have qualified for these funds, and from Manpower 
Services labour. The Commission proposed, as it had on many other occa- 
sions, that there should be a “housing the museums” fund on the lines of 
the “housing the Arts” fund. 

7.3 The Sub-Committee supported the need for a “housing the museums” 
fund, and asked that urgent consideration should be given to the proposal. 
It also asked for urgent consideration to be given to the principle that some 
major provincial museums should receive financial assistance, both capital 
and revenue, from central government, as recommended in the Wright Report 
in respect ol centres of excellence and in the Drew Report in respect of 
the designated museums. The Sub-Committee made a firm recommendation 
that urgent consideration should be given to the effect of the anomaly over 
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the levy of Value Added Tax on the export of works of art, and to the 
removal of this discrimination against purchasers in this country”. 



Education, Science and Arts Committee - Public and Private Funding of 
the A rts (Parliamentary Sessions 1980/81, 1981/82) 

7.4 In October 1980 the House of Commons Select Committee on Edu- 
cation, Science and the Arts, resolved to undertake an enquiry into the public 
and private funding of the Arts. This enquiry resulted in the publication of 
five interim Reports of relevance to museums and galleries (on the Rome 
Centre (ICCROM), the Retention of Works of Art in Britain (Third Report), 
Value Added Tax, the National Film Archive and the Theatre Museum). 
These culminated in the Committee’s Eighth Report published in October 
1982. The scope of the enquiry was to: 

examine the ways m which the Arts are financed in the United Kingdom, 
with particular reference to the existing state of the private, commercial 
and industrial patronage and the scope for its improvement and its 
extension, in the light of the government statements of policy on the 
Arts. 

The enquiry was carried out in two parts. The Select Committee was 
particularly concerned about the sale of important items abroad, and took 
immediate steps to call for evidence on the existing conditions under which 
treasures in private hands are offered to the nation either in lieu of tax or 
by private treaty sales. The Commission submitted a Memorandum in 
response to the Select Committee’s invitation, and followed it with a Supple- 
mentary Memorandum on “Capital Taxation and the National Heritage”, a 
document which was generally considered to be written in discouraging terms 
and which failed to make clear to owners the advantages of passing their 
treasures to public collections. The Commission made the following points 
in its evidence to the Select Committee: 

(i) The Treasury Memorandum should be rewritten to highlight 

how owners and executors can benefit from the (tax) provisions. 

In view of the long delays involved in the arrangements for the acceptance 
of objects in lieu of tax by the Capital Taxes Office, 

(ii) the interests of the heritage should be emphasized to the Capital 
Taxes Office in the hope that they will adjust their procedures to 
the needs of the heritage. 

Improvements should be made in cases of exemption from CTT (or CGT) 
with more flexibility on the part of the Capital Taxes Office and the Treasury 
to allow concessions over “public access” by accepting that 

(iii) some objects of “heritage quality” are either unsuitable for public 
display, or cannot be conveniently shown; in other cases only 
viewing by appointment is possible. 

In the interests of the museums, 

(iv) machinery should be devised to ensure that when an owner wishes 
to make a sale of an exempted object, there should be a require- 
ment for notification of sale. 
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Where an unsatisfied Capital Transfer Tax debt incurs interest, 

(v) the interest should be waived if the object is accepted. 

In respect of the “douceur”, the Commission expressed the view that the 
“douceur” of 25% of the tax waived on the full amount due was not 
working satisfactorily and in any case was not appropriate in private treaty 
sales. Where objects are accepted in lieu of tax, the Commission felt that 
25% was not a sufficient inducement and it should be increased to 50%. 

7.5 Other recommendations concerned the possibility of “banking” tax 
credits to meet a future liability, and the mounting of an exhibition of “in 
lieu” items as a reminder of the benefits to the nation of the system. 

7.6 The Commission submitted a further Memorandum, supported by oral 
evidence, on 19 January 1981. This Supplementary Memorandum examined 
again the procedure for Private Treaty Sales, and the problems of reaching 
an agreed valuation taking into account the varying tax liabilities of owners 
and the consequent contribution of the “douceur”. It was suggested that in 
cases where an acceptable valuation could not be agreed, there should 
possibly be an independent panel to adjudicate, perhaps on the lines of the 
Rockley Panel set up by the Chancellor in 1957. 



Third Report, Session 1980-1981, The Public and Private Funding of the 
Arts: Interim Report on Works of Art: Their Retention in Britain and their 
Acquisition by Public Bodies 

7. 7 rhis interim Report was published by the Education, Science and Arts 
Committee on 10 April 1981. The Report made some eight recommendations 
based on the Select Committee’s investigations which are summarised as 
follows: (reference paragraph numbers are those of the Third Report) 

(i) The Treasury Memorandum, “Capital Taxation and the National 
Heritage , should be withdrawn forthwith and a new one relating 
to works of art and heritage objects should be drawn up by the 
Office of Arts and Libraries, in consultation with the Treasury 
(para 8) 

(ii) In return for exemption from capital taxes, an owner should 
enter details of his work/works of art, together with appropriate 
photographs, in the list kept at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
1 he anonymity of owners should be preserved, but any bona fide 
scholar should have access to the list and opportunity to view the 
objects. Equally, every museum and gallery should have automatic 
access to the list, and opportunity to borrow objects for special 
exhibitions, (para 10) 

(iii) In return for exemption from capital taxes, an owner of a work 
of art should be under an obligation to give a public institution 
through the Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries the 
first chance of acquisition in the event of his/her deciding to sell 
(para 11) 
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(iv) In the event of an owner wishing to sell a work of art refusing to 
offer it to the nation, the Export Reviewing Committee should 
have power to recommend the indefinite withholding of a licence 
to export, (para 12) 

(v) In the case of private treaty sales there should be a proper and 
clearly understood incentive to owners to sell to public institutions, 
(para 16) 

(vi) Simple and clear rules for private treaty sales free of capital taxes 
should be officially and unequivocally accepted by the Treasury, 
and arrangements for offering works of art to the Inland Revenue 
in lieu of tax should be clearly laid down by means of a special 
clause in the Finance Act. (para 17) 

(vii) The Capital Transfer Tax concession on the surrender of an object 
of art should be raised from 25 to 75 per cent, (para 19) 

(viii) The Inland Revenue should forego all interest charges which rise 
from delays in deciding whether or not to accept property under 
the “in lieu” provision, (para 22) 



Government Reply to the Interim Report 

7.8 The Government replied to the Interim Report in a White Paper, Cmnd 
8538, April 1982, “Observations by the Government on a Third Report 
from the Education, Science and Arts Committee, Session 1980/81”. The 
Government accepted several of the Committee’s recommendations, namely 
(i) that there should be a new Treasury Memorandum (ii) that there should 
be revisions in the arrangements for conditional exemption of objects, which 
would be published in a new version of Form 700A for owners seeking such 
exemption from Captial Transfer Tax; and (iii) and (iv) on the intention to 
sell objects which had just been given conditional exemption, the Government 
agreed that owners of objects exempted after 1 September 1982 would be 
expected to give three months’ notice of any intention to sell, to the Museums 
and Galleries Commission. The Reviewing Committee on the Export of 
Works of Art would be advised of the need to withhold indefinitely an 
export licence for an object which had been condtionally exempted from tax 
and which was judged to meet the Waverley criteria, if three months’ notice 
had not been given of the intention to sell. 



7.9 In response to recommendation (v) the Government accepted that more 
flexible arrangements should be applied for private treaty sales and that 25% 
as the level of douceur in these cases should be regarded only as the norm 
from which negotiation should begin. The Government did not accept the 
need for further legislation with regard to acceptance in lieu (recommendation 
vi). Recommendation (vii) on raising the douceur from 25% to 75% on 
acceptance in lieu cases and (viii) on foregoing interest charges arising from 
delays in decisions on “in lieu” objects which were also not accepted by 
Government, are re-iterated in the Select Committee’s Eighth Report (7.12 - 
Taxation). 
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7.10 So far the Committee had only directed its attention to acquisitions 
by museums and the effect of certain tax concessions. At the invitation of the 
Committee in July 1981 the Commission submitted a further Memorandum, 
supported by oral evidence, on other financial requirements for museums. 
The subjects covered were: the building needs of the national institutions 
(including repairs, restoration, adaptations, etc); new buildings for the 
national institutions; new buildings for the non-national museums; the par- 
ticular requirements of storage, documentation, research and publication, 
and staff. To meet the persistent shortfall in income, the Commission felt 
that there should be discussions about some form of admission charges*, 
more use should be made of volunteers, but on no account should museums 
seek to raise money through sales from their collections except within the 
terms of the Museums Association Code of Practice for Museum Authorities. 
The Commission also drew attention to the difficulty of raising money 
through sponsorship for anything other than new building or main refurbish- 
ment; any form of current expenditure, or such projects as new storage 
facilities, held no glamour for the benefactor. 

7.11 The Commission was invited to produce further evidence to illustrate 
the extent of capital building needs, both for maintenance of old buildings 
and for new buildings, and provided data accordingly on building schemes 
for national and non-national institutions in England, Scotland and Wales, 
amounting to over £350 million. 



The Eighth Report from the Education, Science and Arts Committee, Session 
1981-82 Report on the Public and Private Funding of the Arts 

7.12 This report was published on 19 October 1982. To obtain information 
for this highly comprehensive investigation the Committee took oral evidence 
at 44 sessions from individuals or groups of witnesses. An unspecified 
number of memoranda and letters were submitted to them, over 100 of 
which are reproduced in the Report. The Report covers every aspect of 
the Arts, their funding and their accessibility to the public. It makes 77 
recommendations, at least 17 of which are directly related to museums. It 
also makes a number of pertinent proposals and suggestions, some of which 
support recommendations already made by this Commission in their own 
publications. Some of the Report’s more important recommendations and 
proposals relating to museums are given below. 



A New Ministry 

A Ministry for the Arts, Heritage and Tourism should be created to 
absorb the work of the Office of Arts and Libraries and to concentrate 
in the hands of one minister of Cabinet rank all central government 
responsibility tor the arts, libraries, film, broadcasting, heritage and 
tourism. 

(Recommendation 5). 



*Eighth Report; Education, Science and Arts Committee (page lxxxiii) 
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This recommendation reflects the economic importance of the Arts as an 
industry, with an annual turnover of £900 million (1980), a major employer, 
and a significant contributor to tourism. It is estimated that there were 53 
million visitors to over 700 museums and galleries in England and Wales 
alone in 1980. Such a Ministry would also do away with the existing 
demarcation between the Office of Arts and Libraries and the Department 
of the Environment. The Report further recommends that this new Ministry 
should 

be responsible for publishing comprehensive statistical information on 
all aspects of arts funding and provision in the UK. 

(Recommendation 7). 

Taxation 

The Committee had already published an Interim Report on Works of Art: 
Their Retention in Britain and their Acquisition by Public Bodies, and there 
had been a White Paper with the Government’s response (7.7, 7.8). Here it 
reiterates some of its recommendations which had not been accepted by the 
Government; and it again recommends that: 

the Capital Transfer Tax concession on the surrender of an object of 
art should be raised from 25 to 75 per cent. 

(Recommendation 12). 

the present practice of regarding the tax foregone in respect of property 
accepted in lieu as public expenditure which has to be met from the 
Vote provisions for the protection of the heritage should be abandoned. 
(Recommendation 13). 

The Committee also re-states its belief that it is wrong to charge interest on 
tax liability when the delay in payment arises not through the fault of the 
taxpayer but because of the slow decision about whether or not to accept an 
object offered in lieu of tax. 

A Museums Council 

The Committee concurred with the view expressed by the Chairman of the 
Commission that it was not the time to establish a Museums Council, but 
that progress should be made by building on the existing Commission. If in 
due course it were thought desirable to make the Commission a representative 
body it could be expanded into some kind of a National Museums Council. 
This would probably be so large that it would be necessary to set up an 
executive committee to carry out day-to-day business (6.35 - Eighth Report). 

Funding for the Arts 

Evidence before the Committee indicated that museums, both national and 
local, were seriously under-funded. The Commission, as has been indicated, 
had given a conservative estimate of £350 million required to maintain, 
extend or replace existing museum buildings. The Committee also expressed 
dismay at the inaccessibility of some collections, the closure of galleries due 
to staff shortages, and the increasing backlog of conservation needs. They 
therefore recommended that: 
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funding should be provided by the Government, in conjunction with 
the local authorities where appropriate, to ensure that in every public 
museum and gallery the exhibits are properly displayed and conserved 
and that all major items in public collections are on view to the public 
at least one year in five. 

(Recommendation 38). 

and to meet the particular needs of some major museums in the provinces, 
they endorsed the recommendation of the Drew Report that: 

the Government, in line with the recommendation of the Drew Report, 
should designate a number of provincial museums as “national 
museums” and should recognise the special status of the major university 
museums and galleries. 

(Recommendation 39). 

Local Authorities 

The Committee found that local government expenditure on the Arts was 
both inadequate and patchy. It was estimated that in 1981/2 only 12% of 
the total expenditure on leisure and recreational activities by local authorities 
was allocated to the arts. The Committee found that in the time of expendi- 
ture restraints, local authorities were often tempted to place the burden of 
cuts on non-statutory areas such as museums. The evidence at their disposal 
supported the imposition of a statutory duty on the local authorities with 
respect to the arts, and they recommended that: 

local authorities should be given a statutory responsibility to ensure that 
all levels and ages of the community shall have access to the arts in 
regard both to need and to expressed interest. 

(Recommendation 51). 

and that: 

each local authority should make an annual return in detail to the 
Minister of its expenditure in respect of the arts as a part of a statutory 
duty to consult with the Minister. 

(Recommendation 53). 

The Committee expressed doubts about the assessment of needs of museums 
for the Rate Support Grant distribution and recommended that: 

an indicator which expresses the special requirements for local authorities 
igi expenditure on the arts should be included in the formula for 
calculating the grant-related expenditure for each authority. 
(Recommendation 54). 



7.13 Taken all in all, the report made wide-ranging and far-reaching 
recommendations about the future funding of all museums and galleries in 
the United Kingdom. The Government’s response (Observations by the 
Government on the Eighth Report from the Education Science and Arts 
Committee, Session 1981—82) welcomed the Report as “a most useful docu- 
ment . It told the Committee that “the Government would like to congratu- 
late them on it . It did not, however, propose to implement any of its 
recommendations specifically relating to museums and galleries. 
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8. VALUE ADDED TAX 



8.1 Once again, as in our Ninth and Tenth Reports, we can report little 
change in the imposition of Value Added Tax as it affects museums, despite 
efforts by the Commission, the Museums Association, the Historic Houses 
Association and other interested bodies, to achieve improvements. Among 
the areas where the imposition of the tax is particularly disadvantageous to 
museums, and where approaches have been made to the authorities, are the 
Area Museum Services, educational services and school visits to museums, 
admission charges to independent museums, and the purchase of objects by 
museums at auction. In this last case, where an object is sold at one of the 
auction houses which charges a buyer’s premium, while a foreign buyer pays 
no VAT on the premium, a museum or gallery in this country has to pay 
the full 15% VAT. 

8.2 Recently H.M. Customs and Excise decided that VAT should be charged 
on the sale, by private treaty, of works of art and other objects which had 
hitherto been on view in premises subject to admission charge and also on 
the valuation of such items accepted in lieu of Capital Transfer Tax. This 
would have had the effect of discouraging prospective vendors from selling 
items to museums under the “douceur” arrangements and of encouraging 
the sale of works of art abroad in preference to offering them in settlement 
of CTT debts. 

8.3 In view of the serious potential consequences for museums and galleries 
the Commission and other interested parties made representations to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. We are glad to report that the Chancellor 
agreed to exempt transactions of this kind from the imposition of VAT. On 
this occasion we must record our regret at the apparent failure of H.M. 
Treasury to co-ordinate the activities of H.M. Customs and Excise and the 
Capital Taxes Office in the furtherance of its tax incentive policy on heritage 
matters. 

8.4 Consideration was given to the effect of VAT on museums by the 
Education, Science and Arts committee, Session 1981-82, and the Interim 
Report was published in March 1983: Third Report from the Committee, 
1981-82, Public and Private Funding of the Arts; Interim Report on Value 
Added Tax and the Arts. This Report recommended that: 

in accordance with the Sixth European Council Directive ( Common 
System of Value Added Tax: Uniform Basis for Assessment 1977), the 
intention of which is to harmonise within the EEC, the provision of all 
cultural services which are in the public interest, theatre, concerts and 
other cultural events, should be exempted from VAT by 1985 and that 
in the meantime they should bear a special VAT rate 5 points below the 
standard rate in force. 

8.5 We hope the the Government may re-consider its earlier decision not 
to free museums of the burden of VAT. If museum transactions are zero- 
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rated the public, private and charitable funds involved will be 100% available 
for the purpose lor which they were intended. We see no logic in the process 
by which public funds are set aside specifically for the activities of museums 
and galleries, only to be mulcted of VAT which is promptly returned to the 
public purse. We suggest that the national and university institutions should 
be treated in the same way as the local authority museums who get VAT 
refunded. 
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9. A WEALTH TAX 



9.1 When we published our Tenth Report in 1978 it seemed unlikely that 
the Government would introduce a Wealth Tax, which was then under 
consideration in the current parliament. But it was announced that the tax 
would remain an important part of their programme. In 1979 there was a 
change of government, and the likelihood of such a tax temporarily receded. 
Nevertheless, a Wealth Tax is still being discussed in political circles, and in 
France a form of Wealth Tax was introduced in 1982. Ten years ago the 
Commission’s concern was with the damaging effect a wealth tax might have 
on public collections when private owners found themselves forced to sell 
more objects than could be easily absorbed in this country, and would send 
treasures abroad. Their views were expressed in a submission to the Select 
Committee on the Wealth Tax, 1975, in response to the Government Green 
Paper, 1974, and this was published in our Tenth Report, Appendix B. As a 
result of representations from various interested organisations, in 1979 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Denis Healey, decided to exempt pictures, 
works of art and books from the provisions of the wealth tax that his 
government intended to introduce in the future. In France works of art are 
also exempted from the tax, though they are subject to an increased sales 
tax to compensate. While, therefore, there seems to be no immediate threat 
to heritage objects from this quarter, any suggestion of introducing a wealth 
tax by future governments should be closely watched in the interests of the 
heritage. 
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10. NON-NATIONAL MUSEUMS 



10.1 In our Tenth Report we defined “national museums” as those which 
are wholly or partly maintained by direct exchequer grants and which hold 
collections of national importance. The term “non-national” refers to all 
those institutions which are not so funded, and includes museums supported 
by local authorities, by private trusts and individuals, or from any other 
source of finance. It also includes the university museums which are financed 
indirectly by the University Grants Committee and which we discuss in 
Section 12 below. The vast majority of British museums and galleries come 
into the category of “non-national” (even where “national” may form part 
of the title) and this majority has been growing steadily during the period 
under review. At the same time, important new developments have taken 
place and new tendencies have emerged. 

10.2 One of the most notable facts in this period is the sheer proliferation 
of numbers of museums. It is estimated that some thirty new museums are 
opened every year. They range from large, purpose-built, professionally 
curated institutions like the Merseyside Maritime Museum, or the Sheffield 
Industrial Museum at Kelham Island, to the much smaller (but equally 
professional) museums like Dove Cottage Museum at Grasmere or the Prescot 
Museum of Clock and Watch Making. A number of these important new 
museums have been created by local authorities, but the majority of the new 
institutions belong to independent trusts and private organisations. 

10.3 Many of these new museums illustrate the burgeoning interest in 
industrial and technological history, as represented by their artefacts. A 
number of important “technological” museums have been long established 
- the Museum of Science and Engineering opened in Newcastle upon Tyne 
in 1934; the North West Museum of Science and Industry was established in 
Manchester in 1969, but re-opened in 1983 in greatly improved accommo- 
dation as the Greater Manchester Museum of Science and Industry; Iron- 
bridge Gorge Museum, Telford, opened in 1968; but in recent years the 
movement has gathered momentum. New museums of a technological nature 
have opened, for example, at Armley Mills, Leeds; Abbeydale Industrial 
Hamlet, Sheffield; Quarry Bank Museum, Styal and at centres all over the 
count! y. They take many forms. Some are in appropriate buildings in towns 
and cities. Others are in old factories, mills or similar accommodation away 
from the big centres, borne are small - preserved canal buildings, waterworks, 
labourers cottages and so on. In nearly every case the object is to show the 
public how industry operated in the past. Buildings are preserved, and 
machinery is restored and put in working order to this end. Visitors may go 
down a mine, into a slate quarry, or see steel furnaces operating. The public 
is prepared, to travel considerable distances to these museums, and a visit to 
an industrial estate, or to the National Motor Museum at Beaulieu, or the 
Crich Tramway Museum, provides a day’s outing for the family. 

10.4 Such developments are not confined to industrial history, but have 
a so extended to the history of agriculture and rural pursuits, and to the 
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craftsmanship of all kinds. At the Norfolk Rural Life Museum at Gressenhall, 
or the Museum of East Anglian Life in Stowmarket, for instance, the public 
may see the development of agricultural processes from early times. They 
may see historic machinery in operation, horses being shod, corn being 
milled and so on. At the Ulster-American Folk Park in Omagh, the many 
demonstrations include weaving, making hay rope, the art of candle making, 
and making corn-meal muffins on an open fire. Such demonstrations are 
popular and attract large numbers of visitors. The National Horse Racing 
Museum at Newmarket provides a very popular outing for the British public. 

10.5 These new trends in no way imply that existing museums have failed 
to develop or that new museums of a more traditional kind have failed to 
flourish. The remarkable achievement of a new building for the Stoke-on- 
Trent City Museum and Art Gallery, the developments at the Leeds City 
Art Gallery, the extended accommodation for the Birmingham museums, 
the opening of the Sainsbury Centre for the Visual Arts in Norwich in 1978, 
and the new building for the Hunterian Art Gallery, Glasgow, in 1980 are 
ample evidence of the vigorous health of such institutions. But perhaps the 
most dramatic development in recent years is the opening of the Burrell 
Collection’s Gallery in Glasgow. The Commission has long pressed for 
appropriate accommodation to be made available to house and display this 
unique collection. It was obvious that such accommodation would be highly 
expensive and difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, with the aid of a 50% grant 
from the Scottish Office, Glasgow City Council opened the new building, 
costing over £20 million, in 1983. At a time of extreme financial stringency 
such an achievement is both remarkable and surprising, and it is evidence of 
the hunger and thirst for museums and galleries which the British public 
seem to be acquiring. 

10.6 It has been suggested, in a paper delivered to the “Cynefin” Confer- 
ence in Cardiff in 1982 by the Curator of the Welsh Industrial and Maritime 
Museum, that we may be in danger of creating too many museums, and 
conserving and collecting many things better left to decay. A good deal of 
popular and professional opinion would seem to be against such a view, but 
the view itself arises from the contemplation of the sometimes bewildering 
fecundity with which new museums are springing up all over the United 
Kingdom and their occasional doubtful quality. We are not unconcerned 
about the increasing number of museums, and we should be avoiding our 
responsibilities if we did not issue a warning about the dangers of creating 
too many new ones, particularly in the context of under-funding. No new 
museum should be opened unless it can be seen to be financially viable, 
Some museums owe their existence almost entirely to the enthusiasm of the 
private collector, and we would not wish to discourage this enthusiasm. But 
if a collector wishes to display his treasure to the public, it is essential 
that there should be resources for suitable environmental conditions, tor 
conservation, for adequate security and for professional standards of display. 
Today, without such conditions, objects and collections are at risk, and 
would be better passed to established institutions. Directors of Area Museum 
Services are sometimes asked to grant-aid museum projects without the 
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necessary financial backing for long-term development. They hesitate to 
discourage initiative, but at the same time they know that if the museum 
fails they may eventually have to face the problem of finding a home for 
the collections. 

10.7 In the Museums Association “Journal” June/July 1983, specially 
issued in celebration of ICOM 1983, the main theme was a “Decade of 
Development in the Museums of the United Kingdom”. Our report covers 
only six years, but what is said about the last decade is equally applicable to 
this shorter period. One of the developments to which Mr J. Patrick Greene 
draws attention is the “blurring” of the distinction between private and 
public museums, particularly in the context of funding. Independent museums 
have been working towards more financial support from public funds, i.e. 
local authority money, and local authority museums are working to attract 
money from private sources. Closer links between independent museums and 
local authority resources, and between local authority and private funds, 
may well help to improve the financial position. In our Report on Countywide 
Consultative Committees for Museums we have recommended that there 
should be close co-operation between all those concerned with museums 
within a county area, with the object of achieving improved efficiency all 
round. If this recommendation is implemented we would hope that the 
rationalisation of collections and services would be the natural outcome, 
together with the awareness of the need for financial viability. This should 
be a safeguard against the creation of too many museums. 
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1 1 . ABOLITION OF THE GREATER LONDON 
COUNCIL AND THE METROPOLITAN 
COUNTY COUNCILS 



11.1 Not the least stirring event of 1983 was the publication of the White 
Paper Streamlining the Cities , which put forward the Government’s proposals 
for abolishing the Greater London Council and the six Metropolitan County 
Councils. Not surprisingly, it received a less than wholehearted welcome 
from the Councils concerned, whose comment was especially sharp on the 
suggestions for what should happen to museums and galleries after the re- 
organisation. In essence, the Government proposed that responsibility for 
all but six of the museums and galleries concerned should be accepted by 
the Districts in which they were located. Arrangements were proposed 
whereby five of the others would be taken over by, and run as branches of, 
various national museums, whilst special arrangements would be made for 
the Museum of London. 



11.2 The Commission’s response to the White Paper began by stressing 
that it was not the Commission’s role to argue for the retention of these 
authorities or for their abolition, though we affirmed that as far as museums 
and galleries are concerned they have an honourable record of achievement. 
We welcomed the assurance that overall funding for museums should not be 
reduced as a result of this re-organisation; we welcomed the proposal to 
adjust the methods by which the arts and museums element in rate support 
grant is calculated and distributed; we welcomed the recognition that certain 
museums are of such significance that their funding should be a national 
responsibility. On the central proposal, we were not convinced that all the 
individual London Boroughs and Metropolitan District Councils would 
necessarily have either the political will or the financial resources to take on 
the additional responsibilities. We believed that there were strong arguments 
for major institutions to have a broader base of support. In general terms, 
we maintained that the provision of museum and gallery facilities should be 
a local responsibility with national support in appropriate cases. We believed 
that if the metropolitan counties were to be abolished the best way to 
maintain their arts and museum work would be by the establishment of 
Joint Boards with the power to precept on district councils, but we were 
aware of the Government’s reluctance to set up any further Joint Boards, 
and so we proposed an alternative solution. We suggested that the best way 
to encourage district councils to contribute and co-operate in joint schemes 
would be to extend the list of museums and galleries selected for national 
funding, thus relieving the districts of part of the financial burden. Whereas 
the White Paper proposed six institutions, we proposed eleven, most of 
which would be best administered by a local charitable trust. With the 
exception of such institutions - the importance of whose collections is of 
wider significance - we agreed with the Government that responsibility for 
museum matters could probably rest at district council level in the metropoli- 
tan areas provided the Government fulfilled its promise to revise the museums 
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element in their Grant Related Expenditure Assessments figures.* Neverthe- 
less, we stressed that some Districts would still need a lot of persuasion, and 
we feared that there might still be some casualties. 



*The Government announced on 11 April 1984 its decision to provide centrally in 1986/87 a 
sum ol £l?m, which will be channelled by various means to major museums and galleries 
affected by the proposed abolition of the GLC and MCCs. Detailed arrangementss are to be 
discussed with the Commission. The House of Commons Select Committee on Education, 
Science and the Arts made similar proposals two days later. 
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12. UNIVERSITY MUSEUMS 



12.1 In 1977 the Commission published a Report on University Museums 
drawing attention to their continuing financial difficulties, which had wor- 
sened, rather than improved, since the Commission’s earlier Report of 1968, 
in which proposals were made for new arrangements for financing university 
museums. The overall situation continues to deteriorate. In 1977 we rec- 
ommended that, where appropriate, a Museums Board should be established 
in each university with museums “with the task of identifying clearly the 
essential needs of university museums in terms of staff, accommodation and 
facilities generally and the best way of meeting them”. The hope was that a 
united approach would carry more weight with the University Grants Com- 
mittee, and that economies and benefits could be achieved from some form 
of pooling of resources. In the Drew Report 1978 we recommended that co- 
operation through the formation of joint committees between universities 
and local authorities should be fostered (15.12 - Drew). There has been 
some progress in co-operation within universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
remain opposed to the principle of Museum Boards, but the University of 
Newcastle set up a Museums Board in 1980, and the University of Wales 
formed a Museums Sub-Committee of the University Council in 1982. 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Reading and East Anglia have some form of joint 
museums and galleries committees. Manchester has had an excellent long- 
standing partnership with the local authorities and the Manchester Museum 
is jointly financed by Greater Manchester and the University. But so far 
there is little sign of the other local authorities responding in a tangible way 
to their responsibilities to those university museums which provide a service 
to the public, or of the University Grants Committee recognising the particu- 
lar needs of the museums supported by universities. 

12.2 The position today is that virtually all university museums are having 
to reduce their expenditure by an average of about 8% over three years. 
This means that the majority face cuts in staff and services. Our main 
concern is with museums which are open to the public, but collections, not 
only in these museums but also in departmental museums used primarily by 
scholars and for teaching, are equally at risk. We are told that at the 
Ashmolean, for instance, the senior conservation post in the Department of 
Antiquities has been lost, and that three assistant keeper posts have been 
suspended indefinitely. The collections must inevitably suffer. Attendant 
staff has also to be cut, resulting in closing the museum to the public on 
Mondays. For a number of years the Fitzwilliam Museum has been unable 
to open more than half its galleries at any one time, though the City of 
Cambridge contributes towards warding costs to keep the museum open on 
Sunday afternoons. 

12.3 Support for university museums from local authorities remains neglig- 
ible in spite of the services rendered by these museums to the cities in which 
they are. But as we have stressed in other Reports, some of these museums 
are providing a service which goes far beyond the university and city 
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responsibilities. The Drew Report suggested three university museums as 
obvious starters for designation, i.e. museums with pre-eminent collections 
and suitable to receive funds from central government to carry out other 
services to the public. These were the Ashmolean, the Fitzwilliam and the 
Manchester Museum (3.20 - Drew). 
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13. MUSEUM OF THE YEAR AWARDS 



13.1 Once again we must offer our warmest congratulations to the National 
Heritage Museum of the Year Award scheme, which has now been in 
operation for 10 years. The scheme is made possible by the continuing 
generous support of the Illustrated London News, and by contributions from 
industrial firms. Entries to the competition come from every type of museum, 
whether national, local authority, independent, whether large or small, and 
have increased in numbers over the years from 21 in 1978 to 49 in 1983 (and 
it is understood that there have been 42 entries for 1984). The categories of 
awards have also expanded and now consist of: 



The Museum of the 
Year Award 


sponsored by the Illustrated 
London News 


(£2,000) 


Best Small Museum 


sponsored by Imperial Tobacco up 
to 1983 


(£1,000) 


Excellence in the Field 
of Art 


sponsored by Sotheby’s 


(£1,500) 


Best Industrial and 
Social History 
Museum 


sponsored by Unilever 


(£1,000) 


Judges’ Special 
Award 


sponsored by Book Club 
Associates 


(£1,000) 


Best Exhibition, 
Temporary 
Exhibition and 
Exhibition Facilities 


sponsored by James Bourlet 


(£ 750) 


Best New Museum 
Reserve Collection 
and Storage Facilities 


sponsored by Remploy Ltd 


(£ 750) 



Plaques are also presented to runners-up and highly commended museums. 

13.2 In our Tenth Report we reported in some detail on the institutions 
which had won the Museum of the Year Award for the years from 1973 to 
1977. We give below the winners of awards in the years 1978 to 1983 in 
England and Wales, but in the interest of space we confine the information 
to the names of the museums. 

1978 Museum of the Year Award Museum of London i 

Erddig Park, l jointly 

nr. Wrexham J 

Runners-up: John Doran Museum, Leicester, Cecil Higgins Art Gallery, 
Bedford, Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Museum 

Also highly commended: Welsh Miners 5 Museum, Port Talbot, Bishop’s 

House, Sheffield 

Small Museum in need, Special Cornwall Museum, Camelford 
Prize from Pilgrim Trust 
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1979 Museum of the Year Guernsey Museum and Art 

Gallery 

Short-listed: Poole Maritime Museum, Grove Rural Life Museum, Isle 
of Man 

Highly commended: Devon Maritime Museum, Appledore, Cardiff 

Castle Museum (Burges Rooms), Museum of 
Childhood, Anglesey, Somerset Rural Life Museum 

Best Small Museum Romany Painted House, Dover 



1980 Museum of the Year British Museum (Natural 

History) 

Short-listed: Battle of Britain Museum, Hendon, Captain Cook 
Birthplace, Middlesborough 

Best Small Museum North Holderness Museum, 

Hornsea, North Humberside 

Excellence in Fine Art Sainsbury Centre, Norwich 

Special Temporary Exhibition Manchester Museum (Mummy 
Award (Sotheby’s) Project) 



1981 Museum of the Year Hunday National Tractor and 

Farm Museum, Stockfield, 
Northumberland 



Short-listed: Eling Tide Mill, Hampshire 



Best Small Museum 

Excellence in Fine Art 
Best Special Exhibition(s) 

Judges Award (Sponsored by 
Imperial Tobacco Limited) 



Broadfield House, 
Kingswindford, Nr. Dudley 

Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford 

Royal Academy, Burlington 
House, London 

Camden Works Museum, Bath 



1982 Museum of the Year 
Best Small Museum 

Excellence in Fine Art 

Best Industrial and Social 
History Museum 

Best Special Exhibitions 

Special Award by Book Club 
Associates 

1983 Museum of the Year 



City Museum and Art Gallery, 
Stoke-on-Trent 

Scunthorpe Borough Museum 
and Art Gallery 

Museum of Modern Art, Oxford 

Chatterley Whitfield Mining 
Museum 

Watford Museum 

Dove Cottage and Wordsworth 
Museum, Grasmere. 

Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum, Cultra, N. Ireland 
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Best Small Museum 
Excellence in Fine Art 
Best Industrial Museum 

Special Award by Book Club 
Associates 



Best Exhibitions 



Norton Priory Museum, 
Runcorn 



Hunterian Museum, University 
of Glasgow 



Museum of Leeds Trail, 
including Armley Mills Industrial 
Museum 



Sheffield Industrial 
Museum, Kelham 
Island 

Wellcome Museum 
(Science Museum, 
London) 



jointly 



Tate Gallery 



SCOTTISH MUSEUM OF THE YEAR AWARDS 

13.3 Since our last Report the Scottish Museum of the Year Awards have 
been made to Museums in Scotland, as follows: 

1978 Laidhay Croft Museum, Caithness 1 

Perth Museum r jointly 

John McDouall Stuart Museum & Publications J 

Dundee Museum also received an award. 

1979 Old Byre Visitors Centre, 

Tobermory. 

Awards were also presented to Hawick Museum, Scottish Horse 
Museum, Dunkeld, Highland Folk Museum, Kingussie, and City of 
Edinburgh Museums 

1980 Pier Arts Centre, Stromness 

The second prize was divided between the Fairloch Heritage Museum 
and the Museum of Islay Life. 

1981 Hunterian Art Gallery, Glasgow 

Other prizes were awarded to the Museum of Arran Heritage, Easdale 
Island Museum, Gladstones Land, Edinburgh, and New City Art Centre, 
Edinburgh. 

1982 Royal Observatory, Edinburgh 1 : oint j y 
Wick Heritage Centre, Biggar j 

1983 Hunterian Museum, Glasgow 

The second prize was awarded to the Sunnyside Museum, Royal 
Hospital, Montrose. 
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THE EUROPEAN MUSEUM OF THE YEAR AWARD 

13.4 This scheme was inaugurated in 1977 by the organisers of the Museum 
of the Year Award in the United Kingdom. In our Tenth Report we were 
able to record that the Ironbridge Gorge Museum Trust was the first winner 
of the European Award. There are now three awards every year: 

1. The main Award for new museums or for old-established museums 
which have been completely reorganised and redesigned. 

2. The Council of Europe Award for museums which are judged to 
have made a significant contribution to the understanding of the Euro- 
pean cultural heritage. 

3. The Bank of Ireland Special Exhibitions Award for temporary exhibi- 
tions open to the public. 

During the period under review the following awards were made: 



1978 European Museum of the Year Sthdtisches Museum Schloss 
Award Rheydt, Mtinchengladbach, 

Federal Republic of Germany 

The Museum of London and Erddig Park, Wrexham were included 
among the specially commended. 

Council of Europe Award Bryggens Museum, Bergen, 

Norway 



1979 



European Museum of the Year Musee Camarguais, Arles, 
Award France 



The National Maritime Museum and the Guernsey Museum and Art 
Gallery were included among the specially commended. 



Council of Europe Award 

Bank of Ireland Special 
Exhibitions Award 

Award for Creative Museum 
Management 



Museum der Stadt Russelsheim, 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Archaeological Museum of 
Thessaloniki, Greece, “Treasures 
of Macedonia” 

Dr Alfred Waldis, Verkehshaus 
der Schweiz, Lucerne, 
Switzerland 



1980 



European Museum of the Year 
Award 



Rijksmuseum Het 
Catharijneconvent, Utrecht, 
Netherlands 



rhe British Museum (Natural History) was included among those 
specially commended. 



Council of Europe Award 

Bank of Ireland Special 
Exhibitions Award 



Monaghan County Museum, 
Ireland 

Museu de Etnografia e Historia, 
Povoa de Varzim, Portugal: 
“Siglas Poveiras” 
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1981 European Museum of the Year Folk Art Museum, Nafplion, 
Award Greece 

The Hunday National Farm and Tractor Museum, Stocksfield, was 
among those specially commended. 

Council of Europe Award Musikmuseet, Stockholm, 

Sweden 

Bank of Ireland Special Africanium, Emmen 

Exhibitions Award Netherlands, “Fluer en Kleur” 

and “Locomotion” 

Those specially commended included the People’s Palace Museum 

and the Museum of Mankind, 



Musee d’Art et d’Histoire, Saint- 
Denis, France 

Musee Aland, Mariehamn, 
Finland 

Shared between: The Yorkshire 
Museum, York, “The Vikings in 
England” and the Guinness 
Museum, Dublin, “Wine of the 
Country: James’s view of 
Guinness and Dublin. 

The Museum of London and the British Museum (Natural History) were 
included among those specially commended. 



Glasgow, “Glasgow Stained Glass” 
“Asante, Kingdom of Gold”. 

1982 European Museum of the Year 
Award 

Council of Europe Award 

Bank of Ireland Special 
Exhibitions Award 
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14. ARCHAEOLOGICAL STORAGE 



14.1 A Report entitled The Scientific Treatment of Material from Rescue 
Excavations (The Dimbleby Report) was published by the Department of the 
Environment in 1978. This Report, prepared by a Working Party of the 
Ancient Monuments Board for England under the Chairmanship of Professor 
G. W. Dimbleby, included in its recommendations: 

“7.2 All archives - defined as the artefacts, other finds, samples and 
documentary material .... should be housed in a museum or museum- 
controlled building”; and 

“7.4 (ii) the archive is deposited only with a museum capable of 
meeting agreed standards of security, storage, conservation and 
curatorial care”. 

14.2 In June 1980 the Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments and Historic 
Buildings consulted the Commission about a proposal for Department of 
the Environment grant aid towards the cost of storage, by museums, of the 
two and three-dimensional archives resulting from “Rescue” excavations. 
The Chief Inspector particularly sought advice on the identification of those 
museums capable of meeting the criteria set out in Dimbleby recommendation 
7.4 (iii). 

14.3 The Commission entered into consultations with the English Area 
Museum Councils and the British Museum (as the national museum with 
responsibility for archaeology) over the proposed terms and conditions of 
the proposed grant scheme and of the identity of the museums to be eligible 
for grant aid. After protracted and sometimes difficult negotiations the 
scheme was launched on 1 November 1981, under cover of the Department 
of Environment’s Advisory Note 31, with 47 museums in England accepted 
as being eligible to hold excavation archives. 

14.4 The Commission’s agreed role under the terms of the grant scheme is 
to advise the Department of the Environment on the museums eligible for 
grant aid. The Commission formulates its advice in consultation with the 
seven English Area Museum Councils. Following the launch of the Scheme 
there was concern in the museum and archaeology professions that the 
outline eligibility criteria set out in Advisory Note 31 were not so precise as 
to ensure a level standard of assessment amongst the individual Area Museum 
Councils. At the close of the period under review the Commission was 
working on the detailed eligibility criteria necessary with a view to publication 
in 1984. 

14.5 By the end of 1983, a total of £166,464 grant aid had been received 
by upwards of 25 recipient museums. The Plistoric Buildings and Monuments 
Commission for England assumes responsibility for the scheme with effect 
from 1 April 1984, and we hope that progess will be sustained. We welcome 
the potential of this scheme for enabling museums to take on specialist 
curatorial work of this kind. We also welcome the adoption of the similar 
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scheme by the Ancient Monuments Division of the Scottish Development 
Department, under which grants are available with effect from early 1984. 
We hope that the Conservation and Land Division of the Welsh Office and 
the Conservation Division, Department of the Environment for Northern 
Ireland will consider the introduction of parallel arrangements to help ensure 
that excavation archives throughout the United Kingdom are assured of 
storage in the appropriate museum environment. 
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15. AREA MUSEUM SERVICES IN THE UNITED 

KINGDOM 



15.1 A Commission Working Party has been conducting a survey of the 
work of the Area Museum Councils in England, Scotland and Wales and 
will publish a detailed report with recommendations. Although the Drew 
Report, published in 1978, made a number of recommendations this will be 
the first full report on this topic since 1967. There have, however, been a 
number of developments in the six year period since the Commission’s Tenth 
Report which should be recorded here. 

15.2 Although the level of the Exchequer grants has continued to rise, the 
period of rapid increases between 1973/74 and 1978/79 has not been sus- 
tained, and attention has been focussed upon attempts to revise the Treasury 
memorandum which sets out the ways in which the Exchequer grants can be 
applied, and to devise a more equitable method or formula for distributing 
the funds between the Area Councils. A working party, including representa- 
tives from the Commission and the Area Councils, prepared a revised version 
of the memorandum, but subsequent developments, including the change in 
the Commission’s status in 1981 and its altered relationship to the Area 
Councils, have necessitated a different approach, and the matter is now 
being considered in connection with the Area Councils’ review. In spite of 
the economic recession local authorities generally have had little difficulty in 
matching the available funds, but some difficulties are being experienced by 
the smaller independent museums and the military ones. The grants are 
summarised below. 



YEAR 


ENGLAND 


SCOTLAND 


WALES 


TOTAL 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1977/78 


900,000 


100,000 


31,831 


1,031,831 


1978/79 


l,15Cr,000 


125,000 


50,000 


1,325,000 


1979/80 


1,266,000 


145,000 


53,000 


1,464,000 


1980/81 


1,500,000 


165,000 


77,000 


1,742,000 


1981/82 


1,730,000 


200,000 


126,533 


2,056,533 


1982/83 


1,748,100 


246,000 


145,732 


2,139,832 


1983/84 


1,898,000 


255,000 


150,000 


2,303,000 


15.3 One 


effect of the rapid 


increase in 


funding was that 


certain areas 



which were able to utilise funds to the full developed more quickly than 
others. _ In the case of the Area Museum Service for the South-East the 
expansion took place too quickly and funds were not always matched locally. 
This, coupled with the effects of high inflation, caused a financial crisis in 
1979 which was only overcome by making a substantial increase in charges 
for a two year period. With the exception of this instance all the Area 
Councils have survived the rapid expansion followed by economic recession 
remarkably well. Whereas prior to 1981 the Exchequer grant had been 
allocated by the Office of Arts and Libraries on the recommendation of the 
Commission, responsibility for these funds has now been transferred to the 
Commission. In consultation with the Area Councils Dr Richard Lucking of 
Bradford University was commissioned to report on the division of grant 
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and to devise an appropriate formula which would take into account relevant 
factors. This report showed that certain areas, principally the West Midlands 
and South-East, were proportionately underfunded whilst others, Yorkshire 
and Humberside, the North, the South-West and the East Midlands, received 
relatively more. Whilst any formula inevitably involves an element of subjecti- 
vity it was eventually agreed that Dr Lucking’s recommendations should be 
implemented over the two year period 1983/84 and 1984/85. 

15.4 The formula only applied to the English Area Councils: the Council 
for Museums and Galleries in Scotland and the Council of Museums in 
Wales are funded separately and on a different basis by the Scottish 
Education Department and the Welsh Office respectively. Nevertheless, 
comparisons indicated that both Councils were receiving substantially less 
than they would have done if funded on the “English basis”. The Council 
of Museums in Wales in particular had suffered, partially as a result of 
having been set up after the others. It is pleasing to be able to record that 
the SED and the Welsh Office have both been able to make additional 
money available in recent years, although they still lag behind England. 

15.5 In 1981 the split was finally made of the Midlands Area Council 
(which had been set up in 1961) to form separate Councils for the West 
Midlands and the East Midlands. This had been recommended in the 
Drew Report, and seems to have been successfully accomplished. Another 
recommendation of that report was that the Area Councils should become 
constituted as charitable trusts or companies with charitable status. With the 
exception of the East Midlands all have now done so. A very important 
development in which the Area Councils have been involved is the allocation 
of capital grants. This has already been discussed earlier in this Report 
(3. 3-3. 6). The extent to which the Drew Report’s other recommendations 
have been implemented is being reviewed by the Commission’s present 
Working Party. 

15.6 The pattern of Area Council provision is now well established and 
there is no doubt that they make an important contribution to raising 
standards, increasing co-operation, and assisting projects particularly in the 
conservation field. They are involved in tackling wider issues such as the 
proposed registration scheme for museums and are fostering closer links with 
a wide range of other bodies with overlapping areas of interest, such as the 
Regional Tourist Boards, the National Trust and the Countryside Com- 
mission. 
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16. THE MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION, 1978-1983 



16.1 The constitution of the Association states that “the objects for which 
it is established are to advance education in and to foster and encourage the 
preservation and better understanding of the material heritage of mankind 
and the environment for the public benefit by the promotion and development 
of museums and art galleries and by encouraging the involvement of members 
of the public in their work and to establish, uphold and advance the standards 
of professional education, qualifications, training and competence of those 
employed in museums and art galleries”. 

16.2 Throughout the period under review the Association has pursued these 
objectives by seeking to improve professional standards of the institutions 
and staff. Several major policy statements are now on record, including the 
Code of Practice for Museum Authorities and the Code of Conduct for 
Museum Curators. Further work has been done on the Accreditation Scheme 
but this has been effectively superseded by proposals for a registration 
scheme. In 1982, the Council of the Association submitted to the Museums 
and Galleries Commission considered proposals on this, which at the time 
of writing are under consideration by the Commission. If adopted, the 
scheme would lay down the foundations upon which museums could progress 
towards accreditation. 

16.3 The Association has been awarded two grants by the Office of Arts 
and Libraries. The first is to support the creation of a Manual of Curatorship, 
which is to be published in 1984. The second is to establish a computer- 
orientated data-base of information related to the activities of, and functions 
performed by, various categories of museum. It is intended that this will be 
updatable through a long-term programme of rolling-evaluation and that, 
through detailed statistical analysis, a picture of operations as at 1984 can 
be drawn and made widely available. The Science and Engineering Research 
Council and the Natural Environment Research Council have jointly, with 
the assistance of a private charity, financed a project initiated by the 
Association to survey and record the botanical and zoological collections in 
the United Kingdom. 

16.4 Throughout the period the Association has continued to offer the 
Museums Diploma. About 450 students sat the examination and 240 gained 
the qualification. Since 1980, under the terms of an agreement between the 
Association and the University of Leicester, the compulsory courses for 
students have been run by the University’s Department of Museum Studies. 
In addition, a series of technical certificates has been available: Conservation 
and Natural History Technology, Technical Certificate, Craftsman Certifi- 
cate, and the Museum Attendants Certificate. 

16.5 The profession and public at large have been informed through its 
invaluable publications: the monthly Bulletin , the Journal, the Yearbook and 
various Information Sheets. The Bulletin is the main source of information on 
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matters of current interest in the profession. In addition, many thousands 
of enquiries have been dealt with over the period. 

16.6 The annual conference has continued to be the major venue for 
museum professionals, with themes including: ‘Museum Collections: Use 
or Abuse?’; ‘Professional Standards’ and ‘Museums in Partnership’. A 
programme of seminars was launched in 1982, with subjects as varied 
‘Museums and Manpower Services’, ‘Tourism and Museums’, ‘Company 
Museums’ and ‘Security for Historic Houses and Works of Art’. 

16.7 The Association has maintained close relations with a considerable 
number of bodies, both in the United Kingdom and overseas, and has served 
on committees at national and local level. The Commission meets the 
Association regularly on a formal basis, and is increasingly in touch for 
consultation on a day-to-day basis. In 1981 there was an exchange study 
programme for young museum curators organised by the Association and 
the Institute for Museum Studies in Berlin. 

16.8 A major feature of the Association’s work has been consideration of 
legislation and submission of evidence to the appropriate authority. For 
example, written evidence was presented to the House of Commons Select 
Committee on the Arts (1982) and to the Minister for the Arts on the 
Abolition of Metropolitan Councils (1984). Both written and oral evidence 
were given to the Committee on National Museums and Galleries in Scotland. 
A number of papers has been submitted to the Museums and Galleries 
Commission over these years, including ‘Registration of Museums’ 1982/83 
and ‘Review of Area Museum Councils’, 1983. 

16.9 On many occasions the Association has intervened when museum 
collections have been put up for disposal, thus helping to preserve the 
national heritage. 

16.10 The finances of the Association came under severe pressure during 
the past five years. Deficits were recorded for the years 1979/80 to 1981/82 
but a small surplus was achieved in 1982/83. 

16.11 Membership over the period 1977-83 rose from 2,113 to 2,603. 
Ordinary, Professional and Supporting membership all increased, while 
Institutional membership has declined somewhat. 
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17. MUSEUM DOCUMENTATION ASSOCIATION 



17.1 The Museum Documentation Association (MDA) was established in 
1977 to assist national and local museums with the development of their 
documentation resources. It continues work undertaken by the voluntary 
Information Retrieval Group of the Museums Association (IRGMA) and a 
research project based at the University of Cambridge. 

17.2 The role of the Association includes the provision of advice about all 
aspects of the documentation of collections. Seminars and advisory visits are 
held at regional centres and individual museums, often in co-operation with 
the local Area Museum Council. These include training in the use of 
the documentation system being developed by the MDA. This widely-used 
‘Museum documentation System’ includes manual registers and record cards, 
and computer-based features centred on a program package called GOS, 
providing high-quality cataloguing and indexing facilities. The GOS package 
has been implemented by a number of museums and on a microcomputer at 
the MDA itself, where it is used for research and the provision of a bureau 
service able to computerise records on behalf of museums. 

17.3 The original support for the Association was from the Area Museum 
Councils and the majority of the National Museums, who together agreed 
to provide a subscription basis to fund its work. In 1982, a change was 
made to a more stable block-funding arrangement on behalf of the majority 
of members. The Commission is responsible for channelling the greater part 
of this funding to the Association, on behalf of the English Area Museum 
Councils and National Museums. It also plays an important role in assessing 
the MDA’s future requirements and so advising individual members and 
funding agencies on the level of resources to be contributed to the Associ- 
ation. Membership fias grown from 18 subscribing members in 1977 to 28 in 
1983 (9 Area Museum Councils and 19 National Museums). Total funding 
in 1982/83 was approximately £130,000, of which £63,000 was provided by 
subscriptions, £53,000 from services for museums and £14,000 from specific 
research grants. 

17.4 In 1981, the Association was commissioned by the OAL to undertake 
an investigation of the state and future development of documentation. This 
project has resulted in an advisory report on planning the documentation 
of museum collections, incorporating detailed guidance on documentation 
objectives and practice (with particular attention to the role of inventory 
control procedures), the impact of new technology and the resource impli- 
cations of documentation. As one result of this investigation, the Association 
has initiated a project to produce further manual and computerised inventory 
systems for museums, as part of its overall long-term development pro- 
gramme. 
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18. ASSOCIATION FOR BUSINESS SPONSORSHIP OF 

THE ARTS 



18.1 From a modest beginning, with a small government grant in 1976, the 
Association for Business Sponsorship of the Arts has become a potent force 
and has done a great deal to encourage businesses to consider sponsorship 
of arts projects to mutual advantage. In seven years business aid for the arts 
has increased from an estimated £600,000 in 1976 to £14 million in 1983. 

18.2 It has been widely assumed that business sponsors are more attracted 
by the performing arts than by museums, with the result that they have so 
far remained the poor relation in this field. Nevertheless museums and art 
galleries have benefited considerably. Many of the most memorable tempor- 
ary exhibitions during this period have been made possible only by sponsor- 
ship; and this applies not only to shows put on by the Royal Academy and 
the national institutions, but also to those at institutions in the provinces. 
Moreover, sponsorship has gone hand in hand with munificent benefaction 
in the field of museum extension and new development. 

18.3 The Commission believes that there is still considerable potential for 
business sponsorship in museums and welcomes ABSA’s intention to exploit 
it further. At the same time the Commission considers that sponsorship will 
only be able to make a limited contribution in certain specific areas and that 
it must not be regarded as a substitute for proper funding by central or local 
government or other museum authorities. 

18.4 The Commission is still charged, as it has always been, “to stimulate 
the generosity and direct the efforts of those who aspire to become public 
benefactors”. Fifty years ago this principally meant gifts or legacies by 
individuals of money or objects, supplemented by the work of such bodies 
as the National Art-Collections Fund. There is still a place for that kind of 
generosity today; but in modern terms it also means, increasingly, a more 
generous and wider range of tax incentives on the one hand, and imaginative 
business sponsorship on the other. 
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19. INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF MUSEUMS (ICOM) 



19.1 The International Council of Museums (ICOM) exists to promote co- 
operation world-wide between all who work in museums and galleries. It is 
a non-governmental organisation enjoying consultative status with UNESCO 
as well as advisory status with the UN Economic and Social Council. It also 
works closely with other organisations having common aims, such as 
ICOMOS (International Council of Monuments and Sites). ICOM was 
founded in 1946 and now counts some 8000 members active in 119 countries. 
Although a number of countries have their own long-established museums 
associations (such as the United Kingdom), in a great many others the 
National Committee of ICOM is the only body that can speak on behalf of 
professionals. The work of the International Committees of ICOM (as well 
as certain affiliated international organisations) reflects, on the one hand, 
general concerns such as security, conservation and training, and on the 
other, specialist disciplines such as applied art, ethnography and science and 
technology. 

19.2 In its advisory role in many projects in developing countries ICOM 
recognises the emergence of new kinds of museum that may not necessarily 
follow the pattern of those which have evolved within the western European 
tradition and cater largely for a literate urban population. Institutions and 
their contents are bound to reflect different needs and cultural diversity. 

19.3 The Twelfth General Conference of the International Council of 
Museums was held in Mexico in 1980, and was attended by the Chairman 
of the Commission. The Thirteenth General Conference was held in London 
in 1983. Some 1200 delegates were entertained by ICOM UK. At this 
Conference Mr Geoffrey Lewis was elected President of ICOM. 

19.4 Since its formation ICOM has never had an international committee 
covering the Fine Arts before 1900. This omission was made good when the 
International Committee for Museums of Fine Art (ICFA) was set up at 
Mexico City in 1980. The Committee’s first working papers, “Working 
Papers of the International Committee for Museums of Fine Art” were 
published in 1983 and were available at the London Conference. 
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90 INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE PRESERVATION AND THE RESTORATION OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY, ROME (ICCROM) 



20.1 This organisation was founded in 1959 on the initiative of Dr Harold 
Plenderleith, then Head of the Research Laboratory in the British Museum, 
its main function being to act as an international centre for the exchange of 
information and research in the whole field of conservation, and to build 
up an internationally accessible library and documentation centre. It gives 
technical advice, organises courses, and produces important research publi- 
cations and more general books on conservation. It has 67 member States. 
The United Kingdom joined the institution in 1967, since when 20 British 
students have been trained at ICCROM. The Director and three full-time 
members of the staff are British, and the institution has acted as the agent 
for the spreading of British skills and technology in conservation. 

20.2 Despite the major contribution being made to the institution by the 
United Kingdom, in December 1980 the Minister for Overseas Development, 
whose Department had funded the British membership of ICCROM, 
announced the decision to withdraw financial support at the end of 1981. 
The sum involved for 1981 was £39,000. The United Kingdom was already 
receiving more than double this sum in salaries and other benefits, but its 
own contribution to the institution in technical skills was invaluable and 
fears were expressed that the future of the institution might be threatened, 
particularly if other countries also withdrew, following the example set by 
the United Kingdom. The Commission along with some hundred other 
bodies and individuals immediately made representations to government 
departments. The Select Committee on Funding the Arts took up the matter 
and after visiting the centre published a Report (Second Report of the 
Education Science and Arts Committee, Session 1980/81, International 
Centre for the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property: Rome, 6 
April 1981). This Report emphasised the great significance of the work 
done by ICCROM in the whole international field of conservation and 
recommended that notice of withdrawal from the centre should: 

“be withdrawn forthwith and that immediate consultations be held 
between the Foreign Office, including the Overseas Development Admin- 
istration, the Department of Education and Science and the Department 
of the Environment, to decide how best to continue our membership . 

The Commission advised Ministers that they viewed British membership of 
ICCROM as of such great importance that they would be prepared to see a 
third of the British contribution financed from sources made available to 
museums and galleries in this country. As a result of the recommendations 
of the Select Committee, and other representations, in December 1981 
the Government cancelled its decision to withdraw financial support from 
ICCROM and it was agreed that the cost of membership should be shared 
equally between the Overseas Development Administration, the Ulfiee or 
Arts and Libraries and the Department of the Environment. 
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21. NATIONAL HERITAGE ACT 1980 



21.1 This Act incorporates a number of matters of great importance to 
museums and their collections. The Act is in three parts, and its purpose 
was: 

(i) to establish a National Heritage Memorial Fund for providing 
financial assistance for the acquisition, maintenance and preser- 
vation of land, buildings and objects of outstanding historic, and 
other interest; 

(ii) to make new provision in relation to the arrangements for accepting 
property in satisfaction of Capital Transfer Tax and estate duty; 

(iii) to provide for payments out of public funds in respect of the loss 
of or damage to objects loaned to or displayed in local museums 
and other institutions; 

and for purposes connected with those matters. 



21.2 PART I - The National Heritage Memorial Fund was established in 
April 1980 in succession to the National Land Fund, which was abolished at 
the same time. The Act provides for the new Fund to be administered by a 
Board of Trustees with powers to make grants and loans to eligible recipients. 
In the interests of preserving the national heritage, grants and loans may be 
given for the purpose of acquiring, maintaining or preserving (a) land and 
buildings, and: 

(b) any object which in their (the Trustees) opinion is of outstanding 
historic, artistic, or scientific interest; 

(c) any collection or group of objects, being a collection or group which 
taken as a whole is in their opinion of outstanding historic, artistic or 
scientific interest; 

(d) any land or object not falling within paragraph (a), (b) or (c) above, 
the acquisition, maintenance or preservation of which is in their opinion 
desirable by reason of its connection with land or a building or structure 



Eligible recipients of the grants include: 

any museum, art gallery, library or other similar institution having as 
its purpose or one of its purposes the preservation for the public benefit 
of a collection of historic, artistic or scientific interest. 

The Trustees are required to publish an annual Report for Ministers, to be 
laid before Parliament. Three Reports have so far been published, for the 
financial years 1980/81, 1981/82, and 1982/83. These give a full account of 
the extent and range of the Fund’s grants and loans. In the first three years 
of its existence the Fund has distributed over £11 million in grants, of which 
£5| million were for the direct benefit of museum and galleries. One strength 
of the Fund is that the Trustees can act with speed, and therefore play an 
important “emergency” role in saving heritage objects at risk. So far it has 
been possible to meet all the acceptable demands on the existing resources, 
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but the Trustees warned in their second Annual Report that the uncertain 
future of several large country houses and their contents was a cause for 
anxiety. Since the publication of the third Annual Report the Fund has had 
to contribute more than £8 million to secure Belton House for the National 
Trust, and this has radically altered the balance of its finances, and its 
ability, in future, to meet the demands which may be placed upon it. Unless 
government grants to the Fund are substantially increased the Trustees will 
have to refuse grants to applications they would otherwise have willingly 
supported. If one or more major heritage properties or heritage objects of 
great value were put up for sale unexpectedly there might be an emergency 
which the fund would be unable to meet. 

21.3 PART II - Property Accepted in Lieu of Tax 

The 1980 Act amends the 1975 Act to give additional powers to Ministers 
for the Arts and for the Environment (at that time the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and the Secretary of State) in respect of property 
accepted in satisfaction of tax. Of particular importance is the provision for 
allowing objects to remain “in situ”, paragraph 12 (1) (c), which states that 
where 

an object or collection or group of objects is pre-eminent regard shall 
be had to any significant association of the object, collection or group 
with a particular place. 

21 .4 PART III - Indemnity 

Recommendation 17.25 of the Commission’s Tenth Report was that the 
Government should consider extending the indemnity arrangements enjoyed 
by national museums to provincial museums and private owners in certain 
circumstances. We therefore warmly welcome the provision in this Act which 
allows Ministers to indemnify any institution, body or person falling within 
the appropriate subsection “for the loss of, or damage to any object 
belonging to the institution, body or person falling within that subsection. 
Those covered include: 

a museum, art gallery or other similar institution in the United Kingdom, 
which has as its purpose or one of its purposes the preservation for the 
public benefit of a collection of historic, artistic or scientific interest 
and which is maintained 

(i) wholly or mainly out of moneys provided by Parliament 

or 

(ii) by a local authority or university in the United Kingdom. 

Although the original intention of the Act, as we understood it fiom 
discussions with the Office of Arts and Libraries was that indemnity 
provision should cater primarily for long-term loans, the wording of the Act 
is open to the wider interpretation, since the only restriction of the Minister 

is that he shall not: 

give an undertaking under this section unless he considers that the loan 
will facilitate public access to the object in question or contribute 
materially to public understanding or appreciation of it. 
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Since the 1980 Act was passed, all applications to the Minister for the Arts 
for indemnity for objects on temporary loan to exhibitions, or long term 
loans to public collections, have been referred by him to the Commission. 

21.5 So far, the Commission has advised the Office of Arts and Libraries 
on the eligibility of 205 applications for Government Indemnity cover. Of 
these applications, 60 were in respect of period loans of individual or groups 
of items to museums, with the remaining 146 being for exhibitions. Of these, 
we decided that only one application failed to meet up with the criteria set 
out in Section 16 (3) of the 1980 Act. 

21.6 During this period there were only two occasions when a claim for 
payment of an indemnity seemed possible. The first was when Breughel’s 
“Woman Taken in Adultery” (with an indemnity value of £420,000) on 
display at the Courtauld Institute of Art as part of the Seilern Prince’s Gate 
Collection, was stolen in February 1982. The painting has not yet been 
recovered, and, as yet, no formal claim has been made for indemnity 
payment. The second was when a Parochial Church Council lent a pre- 
Raphaelite cartoon (painted on board) to the local museum. Owing to a 
change in environmental conditions the board split. We understand that the 
cartoon was successfully conserved without a claim being made for indemnity 
payment. 

21.7 The sole instance of our recommending against an indemnity occurred 
when application was made for cover in respect of a subsidiary exhibition 
(comprised partly of items usually on public view elsewhere) at a larger event 
subject to a substantial admission charge. We felt that the admission charge 
did not afford sufficiently easy public access as to come within the terms of 
section 16 (3). The Office of Arts and Libraries subsequently refused an 
indemnity for that subsidiary exhibition. 

21.8 70% of the applications were for cover to exhibition loans, a noticeable 
proportion of those being collections of work by artists currently practising. 
We feel that in future the presumption shuld be that no indemnity be given 
to cover works of art less than 25 years old. 

21.9 The procedures for granting indemnity take many weeks to complete 
and it is therefore imperative that museums make application for indemnity 
an early and integral part of their arrangements for loans. 
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22. NATIONAL HERITAGE ACT 1983 



22.1 This Act covers three main areas. 

(i) It gives Trustee status to, and provides for the establishment of 
Boards of Trustees for, the following: 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Science Museum 
The Armouries 

The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 

In our Tenth Report we recommended (Recommendation 17.3) that “the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the Science Museum, and the Tower Armouries 
should, as soon as practicable, be separated from their parent departments 
and placed under independent Boards of Trustees”. In 1978 we did not 
foresee any change in the status of the Royal Botanic Gardens, but as a 
matter of principle we felt that all departmental museums should be separated 
from their departments and given trustee status. Although the Commission 
is not reporting on the national institutions in this Report, it, is appropriate 
to refer to the “Scrutiny of the Science and Victoria and Albert Museums” 
by Mr F. G. Burrett (the Rayner Report) whose terms of reference were to 
examine the Museums’ activities and objectives, and also to consider whether 
the status of the two Museums should be changed. As a result of the Scrutiny 
it was formally recommended that the two museums should cease to be 
Departmental Museums. We therefore welcome the implementation of the 
Commission’s recommendation of 1978 in the 1983 National Heritage Act. 

22.2 (ii) The Armed Forces Museums, i.e. “any institution which has as 

its object or as one of its main objects the collection, exhibition 
or retention of articles relating to the history and traditions of 
some section of the armed forces of the Crown” are also given 

new status in that the Secretary of State is empowered to “ 

pay to the governing body of such institutions any such sums 
towards their expenditure as the Treasury may approve”. The Act 
also provides for all employees of such institutions to be offered 
employment in the civil service. 

22.3 (iii) Thirdly, the Act establishes an Historic Buildings and Monuments 

Commission for England with a Board of Trustees, and dissolves 
the Historic Buildings Council for England and the Ancient Monu- 
ments Board for England. 
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23. CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 



23.1 Progress 1978-83 

(/) The Commission’s New Functions The new terms of reference and the 
new functions for the Commission announced by the Minister for the Arts 
in September 1981 are described in paragraph 2.2. The change in the terms 
of reference (1) which extends the responsibilities of the Commission from 
advising on the effective development of the national institutions to advising 
on “museums and galleries”, i.e. all museums, and to take action as 
appropriate on any specific matters, gives official recognition to the increasing 
role of the Commission in the development of the non-national museums. 
The Commission had already given evidence of this interest in 1963 when it 
published its survey of Provincial Museums and Galleries, a major com- 
prehensive record of all non-national museums and their collections. Lively 
interest in the non-national institutions has increased steadily, and the 
Commission’s concern has been reflected in a positive and practical way 
through the increasing activity of the Area Museum Councils. Membership 
of the Commission now reflects a wider range of interests and expertise than 
ever before, and the Commission’s small staff is slowly increasing to meet 
the requirements of its new commitments. 



0*0 Museums in Scotland, Northern Ireland and Wales The Drew Report 
was only very marginally concerned with Scotland, Northern Ireland and 
Wales, because at that time devolution for Scotland and Wales seemed 
possible. The Working Party did, however, make brief visits to all three 
countries in the course ol its investigations. Since then, at the request of the 
Welsh Office, the Commission has published a Report on Museums in Wales; 
at the invitation of the Department of Education, Northern Ireland, we have 
published a Review of Museum Services in Northern Ireland. We have been 
invited by the Secretary of State for Scotland to undertake a study of the 
non-national museums in Scotland and hope to start work in the autumn of 
1984. It is now time to say that the Commission’s writ runs through the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and its influence is felt nationwide. The old 
Standing Commission has not stood still; it has become a comprehensive 
museums and galleries Commission. 



» s «0 Ad Hoc Reports The wider responsibilities of the Commission are 
reflected in the “ad hoc” Reports which it has published during the period 
under review. The “Drew Report” (Framework for a System for Museums 
1978) was the result oi widespread studies of non-national museums through- 
out England. The Report on "Countywide Consultative Committees” was a 
lollow-up of one of the Drew recommendations, and also involved concern 
trated though selective, research. Our Reports on “Conservation” and on 
Travelling Exhibitions” covered the whole spectrum of museums, national 

an ^ n ° n : natlonal But we , realise that a Report is not finished when it is 
published; its recommendations have to be disseminated, discussed, debated 
and above all, implemented wherever possible. To this end we have vigor- 
ously pursued a policy ol getting our Reports into the arenas of public 
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appraisal, and we have enquired of Ministers and others about the fate of 
our proposals. 

(z'v) Change in Style of Museum Presentation We have noted in Section 
10 the growing enthusiasm for technological and industrial history. To meet 
the public demand there has been a remarkable growth in museums relating 
to this area of knowledge, ranging from the more orthodox type museums 
in cities, with working machinery, to museums “on site” in factories, mills 
and industrial buildings of all types. The visitor to a museum is now less 
likely to meet a stuffed bird or a case of butterflies than to encounter a 
tramcar, a steamroller, a BTH turbo-alternator, or a cementation pump. 
The astonishingly rapid growth of interest in science and technology has 
been matched by the museums’ concern to attract and educate the visitor by 
their new styles of presenting their objects. 

(v) Influence on Select Committees In the past the Commission carried 
out its advisory functions mainly through the publication of its periodic 
Reports on general matters relating to museums, and with particular emphasis 
on the national institutions. Only in its Ninth and Tenth Reports did it 
report specifically on some of the major non-national institutions. During 
the period under review it has had increasing and useful opportunities of 
expressing its views through evidence to Select Committees, We refer in some 
detail to this evidence in Section 7. Among the needs which we emphasised 
were: 

(i) Capital funds for local authority and university museums (7.2) 
(i.e. a “housing the museums” fund). 

(ii) Central government financial assistance, both capital and revenue, 
for major non-national museums (7.3). 

(iii) The Treasury memorandum on Capital Taxation and the National 
Heritage should be rewritten (7.4 (i)). 

(iv) The claims of the heritage should be emphasised to the Capital 
Taxes Office in order that they should adjust their procedures. 
(7.4 (ii)). 

(v) There should be a requirement for notification of sale when an 
owner wishes to sell an object exempted from tax. (7.4). 

(vi) Where objects are accepted in lieu of tax the “douceur” should 
be raised to 50%. (7.4). 

On capital needs generally, the Commission gave evidence to the Select 
Committee of building needs and maintenance in England Scotland and 
Wales amounting to £350 million over ten years or so. 

23.2 Principal Achievements in the Period 

(/) Action on the Commission’s Advice Recommendations in recent reports 
have been addressed not only to government departments, but to museum 
authorities generally. In the past few years there has been increasing evidence 
that our recommendations are receiving recognition, and being implemented. 
In Wales, for instance, the Welsh Office responded promptly to our advice 
that the Council of Museums in Wales should receive an increased grant; 
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there have been moves towards the establishment of a National Portrait 
Collection in Wales; the number of professional curators in Welsh museums 
has increased. Both in Wales and throughout the country we have seen moves 
towards greater co-operation between museum authorities as recommended in 
the Drew Report. Although none of our recommendations on Conservation 
has been specifically carried out, the climate of awareness has changed and 
we are hopeful that the £0.5 million awarded in 1984/85 to the Commission 
for conservation projects will bring improvements. 

(ii) Capital Grant Schemes. Not the least important advice was the Drew 
Report recommendation for 50% grants towards capital schemes for selected 
non-national museums. Since 1981 the Commission has been empowered to 
devote 10% of its grant for the English Area Museum Councils to capital 
projects. There are comparable schemes for Scotland and Wales. Although 
this amounts to only a very small sum (£150,000 in 1983/4) it has established 
a principle, set a precedent and encouraged a number of museums to plan 
ahead. Here, perhaps, is the nucleus of a “housing the museums” fund. 
But it will need a fast-breeder reactor if it is to grow to any useful size. 

(iii) Development of the Area Museum Councils. Since the first Area 
Museum Council was set up in 1959 the work of the Councils has developed 
continuously, and their relations with the Commission have developed in 
harmony. Though the past six years have not seen the rate of increase in 
grant maintained at the level of the mid-seventies, the work of the Councils 
has flourished. They now form a service network which covers Great Britain, 
they interact with one another, and their development is encouraged through 
regular meetings between their Chairmen and the Commission. The Com- 
mission is currently reviewing their work to ensure that the Councils can 
develop still more effectively in the future. 

(/v) Government Indemnity. The National Heritage Act 1980 extended the 
indemnity enjoyed by the national institutions to most other museums and 
galleries. All applications for indemnity for objects on temporary loan for 
exhibitions or for long term loans, have been referred to the Commission by 
the Minister for the Arts. So far the Commission has given advice on 205 
applications. All proposals are vetted by the Security Adviser, who is now 
on the Commission’s staff. Although this is a demanding task for the 
Commission, we welcome the opportunity to be more closely in touch with 
a wide variety of museums and galleries and to be offering them a most 
valuable service. And the indemnity scheme itself is a very substantial benefit 
to the museums of the country. 

(v) Finance. The Commission’s financial responsibilities have increased 
markedly during the period under review, and this is a development which 
the Commission (after a brief initial period of scepticism and self-questioning) 
has come to accpet and to value. The old quip that “the Commission has 
no teeth” is no longer true. The teeth it has now been given by Government 
have enabled it to contribute directly and usefully to museum development. 
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There are signs that the museum profession as a whole welcomes this 
departure from the older mode, in which the Commission was wise but not 
wealthy, and gave advice but not money. 

(vi) A Royal Charter. At the suggestion of the Office of Arts and Libraries 
the Commission is in the process of seeking incorporation under a Royal 
Charter. This would give the Commission a proper legal identity more in 
keeping with its evolving status and increasing range of activities. 

23.3 Possible Perils 

(i) Problems caused by taxation. Quite the most delightful of our terms 
of reference enjoins us to “stimulate the generosity and direct the efforts of 
those who aspire to become public benefactors”. Unfortunately, the Byzan- 
tine complexity of the present tax laws makes it difficult to do so. Although 
some improvements have recently been made in clarifying tax concessions to 
owners of heritage objects and properties, and a revised, though not yet 
perfect, Treasury Memorandum on Capital Taxation and the National Herit- 
age has been issued, together with an invaluable “child’s guide” published 
by the Office of Arts and Libraries, the situation is still far too complex. In 
our Tenth Report we stated our view that “the Government’s taxation 
policies should encourage private benefactions to the arts, should encourage 
private owners to extend and maintain their collections, should encourage 
the preservation of objects in their historic settings where appropriate, and 
should facilitate the flow of objects to our public collections through bequests 
and gifts, by offering attractive terms to private owners for private treaty 
sales and for acceptance of objects in satisfaction of tax”. Negotiations for 
private treaty sales vary widely according to the tax liability of the owner. It 
is not certain that the owner will do better from selling to a museum than 
from selling on the open market. As we have shown in paragraph 6.7 the 
acceptance of objects “in lieu” and “in situ” has not been easily managed. 
Before the introduction of Capital Transfer Tax in 1975 owners could gamble 
on avoiding death duties by making over their properties to their descendants 
if they had the money to pay the stamp duty. Today only the most wealthy 
and farsighted of owners will be able to protect their property against CTT. 
It is generally accepted that it is frequently best to leave the contents of 
houses “in situ”, and often best to leave them in the care of the original 
owners. But agreement ends more or less at that point. As is made clear in 

(ii) below, successful private treaty sales depend on the extent of the funds 
at the disposal of the museums, both from the point of view of embarking 
on negotiations at all, or of offering a package which is sufficiently attractive 
to prospective vendors. As far as the discharge in kind of capital transfer 
tax debts is concerned, the “acceptance in lieu” facility exists in law to take 
care of this. But the administrative rules for its operation tend to limit its 
effect at the very time when it could play a really significant part in the 
retention of our heritage. During the year 1983-84 just ended the total 
amount of tax liabilities discharged in this manner amounted to a relatively 
paltry £815,346.61. Both this absurdly low figure, and the list of objects 
thus surrendered to the State (which could hardly be claimed to be of the 
very first rank), make it evident that the facility is not now operating 
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effectively. More attractive terms would ensure that incontestably major 
works, and more of them, would come into public possession by this means 
offsetting to some degree the loss abroad of our heritage sold in order to 
finance the discharge of tax liabilities. As recorded at the end of 23.1.(v) 
the Commission recommended that in effect there should be a fifty/fifty 
division of the benefit of the tax exemption which such cessions enjoy by 
statute. In other words, only half the benefit would accrue to the surrenderer 
of the work of art. Although still more generous terms to the latter were 
urged by the recent Select Committee, the Government’s response regrettably 
rejected any change whatsoever. The Commission regards this as reflecting 
a serious underestimation of the gravity of the present situation, and believes 
that even if its own recommendation were put into effect the loss of our 
heritage overseas could be significantly reduced. 



(ii) Cost of A quisitions. It is not always to the advantage of the owner of 
a heritage object to sell by private treaty sale. There are large resources 
available, particularly across the Atlantic, to back very high bids for works 
of art, and other museum pieces, which may far exceed the estimate of the 
expert advisers to the national institutions. No sane observer of the scene 
can ignore the Getty Foundation, which, it is now reported, must spend 
more than £1.25 million every week to retain its charitable status. The mind 
staggers in contemplation, but this situation is not confined to works of art. 
In other specialist fields foreign buyers have funds which may exceed anything 
available to the average museum. It is common knowledge that there have 
been vast increases in the prices of all museum objects over the past years. 
In some ways the increase in the price of scientific, industrial and technologi- 
cal objects has been more spectacular than price increases in the art world. 
In our Survey of Provincial Museums, 1963, we said that money for purchases 
was not a problem for scientific and industrial collections. Objects for these 
collections were not likely to be costly. This has changed. Technological 
objects which even ten years ago or less might be given to museums, or cost 
very little, now have a considerable value on the market. The situation is 
aggravated by the fall in value of the pound and by the deterioration in the 
sterling/ dollar rate. Museums such as the Science Museum and the Imperial 
War Museum provide notable examples of the problem. For the triennium 
1975/78 the Science Museum’s purchase grant was only £18,000 a year 
(though in the event it received more). In recognition of the needs, the 
purchase grant had by 1983/4 grown to £434,000, but this was still less than 
adequate. The Imperial War Museum has fared worse. For the period 1975/ 
78, the annual purchase grant was £23,000. In 1983/84 it was still only 
£97,000. The Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool has a purchase grant of 
£19,000 for 1984/85. When one considers the Walker Art Gallery in the 
context of the Getty Foundation, or even of the Kimbell Museum at Fort 
Worth in Texas with an annual purchase grant of around £7m (huge by UK 
standards but minute by those of the Getty Foundation) £19,000 comes close 
to deserving the epithet “derisory”. If Britain’s museums and galleries are 
to remain competitive in the international markets they must, sooner rather 
than later, have vastly increased purchase grants. 
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(Hi) Buildings and Maintenance. We have not infrequently expressed our 
concern about the retention of heritage objects in this country. We are 
equally concerned about the accommodation required to preserve and display 
them. The majority of our heritage material is housed in museums built in 
the nineteenth century, some of which are in bad repair, many of which fail to 
provide the standards of environment and display now considered necessary. 
Collections have grown faster than extra space. But the greatest cause for 
anxiety is the state of the fabric of the buildings, many of great historical 
and architectural importance. The majority have suffered from serious 
neglect, some have exceeded their span of useful life. There is an overwhelm- 
ing need for capital to provide new buildings or to maintain and improve 
old buildings, both for the national and the non-national collections. In our 
Tenth Report (1978), our recommended priorities for new buildings included 
the National Portrait Gallery and the National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland. There has been no progress in either case. As we have said, our 
evidence to the Select Committee on Funding the Arts estimated that £350 
million worth of schemes for maintenance, extensions or new buildings ought 
to be carried out over the next ten years or so. This figure did not include 
new buildings and works for which there was no firm plan, such as the 
Imperial War Museum. We have so far received no assurance that any of 
this money will be made available. We feel it our duty to give warning that, 
in a real sense, Britain’s museums are falling down, and our figure of £350 
million is, if anything, a conservative estimate. 

(iv) Government Indifference to Select Committees. Virtually everything 
which has been mentioned in these paragraphs on “possible perils” has been 
covered in the Reports of the Select Committee on Funding the Arts (7.7 to 
7.13). Although the Government reply promised to consider some of its 
recommendations, it did not undertake to implement any of them. 

(v) Proliferation of Museums. We have warned in Section 10 of the 
dangers of creating too many new museums without sufficient financial 
backing. Independent museums have come up like mushrooms overnight and 
some of them have been devoured before mid-day. Both local authorities 
and private enthusiasts need to look carefully at the recurrent costs as well 
as the capital costs when planning new museum ventures. Hidden costs such 
as conservation, design, temperature and humidity control, and manning 
and security can prove unacceptably high, and may easily wreck an exciting 
enterprise. It is also easy to over-estimate visitor figures, especially when 
there are other attractions close by. In general, we would counsel anybody 
seeking to set up a new museum in the next few years to take a long cool 
look at the financial forecasts, and seek the very best professional advice. 

(vi) Security. Theft, vandalism, and attacks on pictures and museum 
objects for political or personal reasons have increased rather than decreased 
in the period under review. It seems not unlikely that this trend will continue, 
and it must therefore impose an ever-increasing burden of vigilance upon 
museums and museum authorities. We would strongly recommend everyone 
concerned with museum security to read carefully Appendix V to this Report. 
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It will increasingly be part of the Commission’s responsibility to advise on 
all matters of museum security, and we shall welcome enquiries and discus- 
sions on this subject. 

(vii) Extension of the Commission’s Activities. The Commission has now 
been given new responsibilities in respect of the non-national museums, of 
security, of government indemnity, of the Area Museum Councils, of the 
Museum Documentation Association etc. Other tasks are under consider- 
ation. While we welcome this broader field of activity, the Commission’s 
primary function is still to provide independent advice of high quality and 
this first task must not be placed in jeopardy. If we are invited to take on 
more administrative work, for example, the “in lieu” cases, we can only 
accept if we are given the staff and finance to support it. If this sounds like 
an obvious truism, it is nevertheless necessary to repeat it regularly, like a 
liturgy. 

ARTHUR DREW (Chairman) 

SHIRLEY ANGLESEY 
TIMOTHY CLIFFORD 
JOHN HALE 

TERENCE HODGKINSON 

HOWARD OF HENDERSKELFE 

TOM HUME 

JOHN LAST 

HUGH LEGGATT 

LEWIN 

HAMISH MILES 
BRIAN MORRIS 
GEOFFREY SIMS 
BASIL YAMEY 

SIMON RIDLEY (Secretary) 
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APPENDIX I 



REPORTS BY NATIONAL MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 









Most Recent 
Publication 
as at 31.12.83 


ENGLAND 


British Museum 


Triennial 


1978/81 




British Museum (Nat, 
Hist.) 


Triennial 


1978/80 




Geological Museum 


Annual 


1980/81 




Imperial War Museum 


Quinquennial 


1975/82 




Museum of London 


Annual 


1982/83 




National Army Museum 


Annual 


1981 




National Gallery 


Biennial 


1980/81 




National Maritime Museum 


Annual 


1981/82 




National Portrait Gallery 


Annual 


1981/82 




Tate Gallery 


Biennial 


1982/83 




Science Museum 


Annual 


1981 




Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew 


Annual 


1981 




Victoria and Albert 
Museum 


Quinquennial 


1974/78 


SCOTLAND 


National Galleries of 
Scotland 


Annual 


1982 




National Museum of 
Antiquities 


Annual 


1980/81 




Royal Scottish Museum 


Triennial 


1980/82 




National Library of 
Scotland 


Annual 


1981/82 


WALES 


National Museum of Wales 


Annual 


1977/78 




National Library of Wales 


Annual 


1980/81 


NORTHERN 


Ulster Museum 


Annual 


1981/82 


IRELAND 


Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum 


Annual 


1980/81 


The following institutions, for which the Commission has 


a responsibility, 



do not produce regular Reports: The Public Records Office Museum, RAF 
Museum, Sir John Soane’s Museum and the Wallace Collection. 
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APPENDIX II 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES COMMISSION 



Consolidation of provisions contained in Treasury 
Minutes of 28 November 1930, 15 July 1958, 

21 February 1967 and 18 September 1981 



The First Lord proposes to the Board that the title should be amended to 
the Museums and Galleries Commission [on the lines of the recommendation 
of paragraphs 7 and 8 of Part 1 of the Final Report of the Royal Commission 
on National Museums and Galleries] and that it should be constituted as 
follows: 

The functions of the Commission to be: 

(i) To advise generally on the most effective development of museums 
and galleries and to advise and take action as appropriate on any 
specific matters which may be referred to them from time to time. 

(ii) To promote co-operation between museums and galleries and 
particularly between the national and provincial institutions. 

(iii) To stimulate the generosity and direct the efforts of those who 
aspire to become public benefactors. 

(a) The Commission should consist of fourteen members, of whom 
one is Chairman. 

(h) The Chairman and six members should be appointed by the First 
Lord. 

(c) Six of the remaining members should be appointed by the First 
Lord on the nomination of the Trustees or Councils of the National 
Institutions or (where there are no trustees) after consultation with 
Advisory Bodies associated with these Institutions. For the purpose of 
making such appointments the National Institutions should be grouped 
as follows: 

(i) British Museum (Bloomsbury). 

(ii) National Gallery, Tate Gallery, National Portrait Gallery. 

(iiij British Museum (Natural History); Science Museum, Royal Botani- 
cal Gardens, Kew, Geographical Museum. 
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(iv) Victoria and Albert Museum, Imperial War Museum, London 
Museum, National Maritime Museum, Wallace Collection. 

(v) National Gallery of Scotland, Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
National Library of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland, Royal Scottish Museum. 

(vi) National Museum of Wales, National Library of Wales. 

Each of the foregoing groups will be responsible collectively (or in the case 
of Group (i) individually) for nominating one member, either initially or as 
and when a vacancy to be filled by a nominated member in a particular 
category may occur. 

(vii) The remaining member should be appointed by the First Lord on 
the nomination of officers of the Area Museum Councils and the 
Museums Association. Accordingly, the following officers are to 
submit an agreed nomination for this member to the First Lord, 
both initially, and subsequently as and when a vacancy to be filled 
by a nominated member in this category may occur: 

The Chairmen of the following bodies: 

Museum and Art Gallery Service for Yorkshire; Museum Service for the 
North of England; Area Museum and Art Gallery Service for the Midlands; 
North Western Museum and Art Gallery Service; Area Museum Council 
for the South West; Council for Museums and Galleries in Scotland; Area 
Museums Service for South Eastern England; Council of Museums in 
Wales 

The President and the Honorary Secretary of the Museums Association 

(d) The Chairman and the members should hold office for a term of seven 
years and should be eligible for re-appointment. The first appointments of 
the five members under (b) may, however, be for an initial period of five 
years only. 
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appendix hi 



CAPITAL GRANTS TO NON-NATIONAL MUSEUMS 

1981/82 

England (administered by the Commission with the help of the seven English 
Area Museum Councils) 

Leeds City Art Gallery £30,000 

Runcorn, Norton Priory Museum 15,000 

Salisbury and South Wilts Museum 20,000 

1982/83 

England 

Bovington, Tank Museum £16,734 

Cambridge, University Museum of Archaeology and 21,042 

Anthropology 

Creswell Crags Visitor Centre 8,046 

Grasmere, Dove Cottage 11,230 

Newcastle, Laing Art Gallery 31,665 

Oakham, County Museum 13,702 

Scotland (administered by the Council for Museums and Galleries in 
Scotland) 

Bute Museum £3,500 

Stirling, Smith Art.Gallery and Museum 12,900 

Wales (administered by the Council of Museums in Wales) 

Tenby Museum £5,000 

1983/84 

England 

Aldershot, Military Historical Trust £5,000 

Bath, Camden Works Museum 5,000 

Beamish 10,000 

Bedford, Cecil Higgins Museum and Art Gallery 7,000 

Dean Heritage Museum Trust 10,000 

Hereford, Cider Museum £20,000 

Manchester, Museum of Science and Industry 25,000 

Neasden, Grange Museum 7,500 

Newcastle University, Hatton Gallery 10,000 

Peterborough, Thorpe Hall 10,000 

Preston, Queen’s Lancashire Regiment Museum 20,000 

Sheffield, Ruskin Museum 15,000 

Shugborough, Staffordshire County Museum 4,500 
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Scotland 

Aberdeen, Artspace Galleries £1,763 

Wales 

Blaenavon, Big Pit Mining Museum £3,000 

Cardiff Castle, South Wall Gallery 4,000 

Kidwelly Heritage Centre 3,000 
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APPENDIX IV 



ANNUAL PURCHASE GRANTS OF THE NATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 



England 


’78/79 


’79/80 


’80/81 


’81/82 


’82/83 


’83/84 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


BM 


649,000 


1,023,000 


1,517,000 


1,692,000 


1,590,000 


1,617,000 


BM(NH) 


67,000 


87,000 


88,979 


157,000 


171,000 


181,000 


IWM 


41,000 


70,000 


90,000 


110,000 


87,000 


97,000 


Nat Gall 


1,730,000 


2,682,000 


3,109,000 


2,930,000 


2,988,000 


3,331,000 


NMM 


99,000 


154,000 


244,000 


178,000 


182,000 


203,000 


NPG 


157,000 


244,000 


291,000 


302,000 


278,000 


310,000 


Sci Mus 


91,000 


104,000 


355,000 


362,000 


336,000 


434,000 


Tate 


1,012,000 


1,260,000 


1,888,000 


1,794,000 


1,860,000 


2,041,000 


V&A 


61,000 


950,000 


1,130,000 


1,160,000 


1,184,000 


1,330,000 


Nat Army Mus 


40,000 


50,000 


70,000 


70,000 


80,000 


90,000 


RAF Mus 


30,000 


50,000 


60,000 


60,000 


70,000 


90,000 


Tower A 


45,000 


172,250 


104,000 


144,000 


157,000 


167,000 


Scotland 


Nat Galls Scot 


527,000 


685,100 


890,600 


941,000 


1,211,000 


1,265,000 


NMAS 


71,000 


92,300 


120,000 


128,000 


165,000 


173,000 


RSM 


142,000 


184,600 


240,000 


254,000 


330,000 


347,000 


Nat Lib Scot 


237,000 


308,000 


400,400 


424,000 


546,000 


573,000 


Wales 


Nat Mus Wales 


375,000 


598,000 


778,000 


877,000 


955,000 


1,014,000 


Nat Lib Wales 


190,245 


248,000 


323,000 


352,000 


373,000 


373,000 


Northern Ireland 


Ulster 


112,000 


150,000 


— 








* 


Flk & T’sport 


12,000 


16,000 


— 


— 


— 


* 


Local Purchase Funds 


V&A 


823,000 


1,348,000 


1,604,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,114,000 


Sci Mus 


81,000 


130,000 


150,000 


150,000 


150,000 


168,000 


RSM 


64,000 


81,954 


108,000 


114,000 


167,000 


175,000 



*It has been announced that the purchase grant has been re-instated for 1984/85. 
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APPENDIX V 



REPORT BY THE NATIONAL SECURITY ADVISER 



1. HISTORY OF POST 

The appointment of a Security Adviser followed the theft of the Goya from 
the National Gallery in 1961 and the resultant report by the Bridges Com- 
mittee. It was apparent from their enquiries that security in the majority of 
National Museums and Galleries had been neglected over a long period and 
a detailed review of the situation was demanded. 

Consequently the first Adviser and to a lesser extent the second were 
concerned in answering requests from Directors of the major National 
Museums for surveys to determine the security requirements in these Insti- 
tutions. The result was that the fabric of the building, physical security, 
alarm systems and inter-departmental security, such as key discipline and 
control, were considerably improved. 

I was appointed to the post on 28th March, 1978, and since September, 
1981 I have been an officer of the Museums and Galleries Commission. 



2. JOB DESCRIPTION 

From October, 1981 it was agreed that my remit would be as follows: 

2:1 (1) Advise the Directors and Trustees of the National Museums and 

Galleries on all aspects of security. 

This involves visiting any of the national museums by invitation to discuss 

security matters and could range from 

(a) the total requirement for security systems for new buildings such as 
the new British Library at St Pancras, the new Clore Gallery at the 
Tate, the National Museum of Photography in Bradford or the new 
Museum of Modern Art in Edinburgh. 

(b) the refurbishing of existing buildings; for example, York buildings 
in Edinburgh, the Naval Station at Port Edgar, the British Library 
premises at Micawber Street, Store Street and Kean Street, the 
Science Museum airfield at Wroughton, the Tate Gallery’s store in 
New Oxford Street, the V & A premises in Kirtling Street, the 
Natural History Museum’s outstation in Ruislip and the Post Office 
building in Blythe Road. 

(c) to advise on the question, within the National Museums or galleries, 
of physical security of the building, inter-departmental security, key 
discipline or control, locking systems and access control, or special 
precautions for a particular exhibition. 
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(d) being involved in a review of the existing warding staff, or carrying 
out an exercise to determine the level of invigilation required in new 
areas, such as the Clore Gallery and the Henry Cole Building at the 
V & A. 

(e) the theft of material from a museum or gallery - this could mean 
no more than making a record of the fact that an item had been 
stolen, discussing the matter with the local Police or the Arts Squad 
at New Scotland Yard, or becoming more closely involved as in the 
case of the stolen eggs from the Natural History Museum outstation 
at Tring. 

2:2 Make security arrangements for loans from the National Collections; 
advise on applicants for Government Indemnity under the National 
Heritage Act, 1980; and vet the premises in which items accepted in 
lieu of tax are to be housed. 

The more prestigious and valuable loans, and those covered by the Indemnity, 
demand a personal visit and the yearly increase in these is illustrated below: 

(a) Number of surveys conducted for loan applications 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 

322 447 537 285 302 

(b) Number of surveys conducted for Government Indemnity appli- 
cations 

N/A 51 134 87 90 

(c) Number of surveys conducted personally 

36 51 62 59 82 

2:3 Advise Directors and Curators of Non-national Museums and Galleries. 

As more non-national Museums take advantage of the Government Scheme 
this area of my responsibility increases accordingly. A survey invariably 
results in an upgrading of the security features of the premises and conse- 
quently Directors are able to use the facilities provided under the Scheme 
and to borrow more freely from the National Collections. 

I also provide a service to those premises where a review of the security is 
necessary, entailing a complete survey and the provision of a detailed brief. 

2:4 Maintain records of the security gradings of institutions throughout the 
world. 

This is a card Index which now numbers something of the order of 1500 
entries and lists museums and galleries all over the world to which loans 
have been made from the National Collections or through the British Council. 

Every loan is detailed on a card including the date and value of the material. 
The rear of the card contains confidential information which is helpful to 
me in assessing the potential of the application and deciding what advice to 
give. This is supported by comprehensive reports on those museums and 
galleries personally surveyed. 
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The index is available for interrogation by any of the national museums or 
galleries, and information is often sought regarding an institution before any 
determination is made regarding a loan application. 

The grading of a particular museum or gallery cannot stand indefinitely as 
conditions change, systems fall into disrepute and standards decline. I have 
made it a rule therefore that all buildings must be re-examined after a period 
of two years to ensure that the necessary level of security is being maintained. 



2:5 Liase with Police Forces in this Country and abroad. 

All new loan applications demand either a personal survey or a request to 
the local Chief of Police for an enquiry to be made on my behalf. 

The great majority of Police forces in this country co-operate and provide 
detailed reports on the premises surveyed. 

I visit the Home Office Crime Prevention Unit in Staffordshire regularly, 
where I lecture on security in Museums and Galleries and instruct students 
on the methods of conducting a building survey. These courses are attended 
by Police officers from all over the world and my visits serve to provide a 
valuable contact with them. 

A record is maintained of Crime Prevention Officers in all forces in the 
United Kingdom and they are regularly interrogated. 

There is a close relationship between this office and the Arts Squad at New 
Scotland Yard and visits are made frequently to note the current trends in 
art thefts and to provide assistance when necessary. 

Police Officers are always encouraged to visit me at the National Gallery to 
discuss security generally and particularly in relation to museums and art 
galleries. 

As the importance of security is emphasised to Directors of foreign museums, 
the local Police are becoming more co-operative, resulting in many good 
relationships being established. 



2:6 Arrange Training Courses for museum and gallery staff in security and 
the Law. 

Lecture to various institutions. 

Keep Security Officers informed of new developments with security 
devices. 

I arrange a training course for warders which is held in the lecture theatre 
of the National Gallery. This is the only one of its kind available in the 
London area and all the national institutions, and others, take advantage of 
it. 

Lectures are given on the law, first aid, warding techniques, security in the 
galleries and fire fighting. This is contained in a one day programme and 
consequently there is little provision made for student participation. However, 
it is the best that can be provided under the circumstances and, in any event, 
most museums and galleries can ill afford to lose an attendant for more 
than one day. 
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As I have already indicated, I lecture regularly to the Police and have also 
been engaged to speak at the Institute of Contemporary Art, the Historic 
Houses Association, The National Trust, the Architectural Association and 
at many of the courses arranged by various Area Museum Services. 

One of my responsibilities is to keep abreast of new developments in materials 
and techniques. This requires visits to trade fairs and exhibitions, the perusal 
of magazines and constant contact with various people in the Security 
Industry. 

I hold a Conference each quarter, attended by a representative from each of 
the national museums, and on these occasions I invariably employ the services 
of some member of the security trade to give a talk and demonstration of 
new items of equipment or recent developments. 



3. STAFF 

In March, 1981, Mrs Diana Sexstone was employed as Secretary and was 
able to relieve me of much of the mundane office and administrative work, 
and, in this fashion, was of enormous help. 

In July 1983, Mr Brian Platt was appointed as my Deputy. His appointment 
has served to enable the office to provide a much better response to demands 
for loans and indemnities. 

In September 1983, Mrs Sexstone decided to return to the Department of 
Education and Science and was replaced in January, 1984 by Miss Suzi 
Been. 

This increase in staff has meant that all applications are dealt with much 
more expeditiously and we are able to provide a better response to requests 
for assistance and advice. 



4. SECURITY IN MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES - THE NEED 

The thefts of works of art have increased consistently over the years and 
there is nothing to suggest that the trend will diminish. 

This may not be appreciated by those not employed in the art world, 
however, as the effect has been diluted by the attention given to more 
fashionable offences such as street crime, muggings, armed robberies, vandal- 
ism, and racially or politically motivated riots. 



It is apparent by reading newspapers, or periodicals relating to art, that 
Museums, Art Galleries and other buildings which house and display works 
or art, have been identified by criminals as “soft targets”. 



There is abundant evidence for this in the number and variety of establish- 
ments successfully attacked in this country, and abroad, resulting in the theft 
° f vei 7 valuable property. Little of this has ever been recovered, nor have 
the culprits been regularly traced and arrested on a scale that would serve to 
reduce this type of crime. 



°ne of the problems concerned with Museums, Galleries and similar establish- 
ments is that, in allowing public access, provision is also made for the 
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potential thief to reconnoitre the premises. Indeed, it goes farther than that 
as full descriptions and often the value of displayed material is available, as 
are plans, and guide books detailing the rooms and display areas. 

Jewellers and other merchants who retail valuable items to the public have 
the facility of removing much of their material at the end of each day and 
securing it in a safe deposit. The nature and extent of the property on display 
in Museums, Galleries, and historic houses precludes this. 

The criminal is, therefore, able to make his plans with this thought in mind 
and so gauge the amount of time it will take him to negotiate the distance 
from a window to a painting or a door to a display case. 

The type of material being stolen from a wide variety of buildings supports 
this theory and so we get a spate of coin and medal thefts, and a series of 
attacks when snuff boxes are stolen. It is apparent from these that the 
intruder has enjoyed the benefit of a previous visit to the premises in the 
guise of a legitimate visitor when he has been able to assess the implications 
involved in his intention. 

It is also evident from the list of property stolen that rarity is no longer a 
guarantee of safety. 

Unfortunately, there are still those concerned in displaying works of art who 
are seeking comfort in the mistaken belief that the author of a painting, or 
the fact that a particular piece is identifiable by exclusiveness or value, 
assures its immunity from theft. 

A glance at the International Art Thefts notices, wherein are listed Pissaros, 
Goyas, El Grecos, Picassos, Renoirs, Henry Moores etc., stolen from ail 
over the world, should disabuse those inclined to take this view. 

The facilities for the disposal of such property have improved with the 
proliferation of art and antique fairs, and the generally increased public 
interest in art. Record prices are being paid, fewer questions are being asked 
about the authentication of material and therefore the criminal interest is 
encouraged. Works of art are being stolen to order and there is a ready 
market for even the most easily recognizable and carefully documented 
paintings, sculpture and similar items. 

This places an incredible burden upon those concerned in the exhibition of 
art to the public and is the reason why they must firstly recognise the 
importance of security, and then accept the responsibility of ensuring it is 
maintained to a very high standard. 



5. SECURITY IN MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES - THE GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES 

Good security in establishments of this type depends to a great extent on the 
following: 

(a) Strong physical protection to the shell of the building. 

(b) A modern well maintained intruder detector alarm system. 

(c) An efficient automatic fire detector system. 
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(d) An effective and well disciplined staff of invigilators. 

(e) A good internal security system. 



Physical 5 
Protection 



Alarm 

System 



:1 It is now universally recognised that the only effective way of 
preventing entry to a Museum or Art Gallery is by providing 
physical protection to every opening in the fabric. This means 
that where necessary, doors and windows must be fitted with 
steel roller shutters, grilles, bars or metal faced shutters, of 
sufficient strength to be able to withstand considerable assault 
by a determined intruder. 

In some cases such protection will serve to deter any attempt 
at entry, whilst in others, it will provide the time for the alarm 
system to become effective by allowing the police to attend at 
the premises, in sufficent time to apprehend the intruders. 

Unfortunately there are still those who feel that a large area 
of glazing fitted with a window lock, or an alarm, will serve 
to “protect” premises. This is completely unacceptable in 
today’s world and in my view there should be no outfacing 
window giving access to a Museum or Gallery which is not 
fitted with some kind of physical protection. 

I do not support the defeatist view expressed by some that, 
whatever measures are taken, a professional criminal will make 
an entry if he is determined enough. 

The purpose of a strong physical barrier is to so hamper an 
intruder as to cause a delay factor which will allow the alarm 
system to operate, giving the Police the best possible chance 
to attend the premises before entry is achieved. 

An alhrm system should never be relied upon as the primary 
security feature, but must always be supportive of a strong 
physical protection. It is only this combination which makes 
an acceptable defence. 

An alarm system does not “protect” buildings but merely 
indicates that someone has entered the premises, or made an 
attempt to do so. It then relies for any success upon human 
reaction and this could depend upon a number of factors - 
the location of the premises, the availability of Police 
resources, the false alarm record of the premises, and weather 
or traffic conditions. 

In the past few years alarms have been exposed as being 
totally ineffectual in deterring or preventing entry to premises 
by criminals who, whilst obviously aware of the existence of 
the system, calculated they could make an entry, effect their 

put pose and escape before Police were able to attend the 
premises. 

In one case an intruder entered a Museum, breaking a contact 
which caused the system to go into alarm. This instantaneously 
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activated an external bell, which could be heard for a consider- 
able distance, leaving the intruder in no doubt that his actions 
had been identified. Nevertheless, he made his way to a second 
floor gallery and persistently struck a display case fitted with 
protective glass until he had made a hole large enough to insert 
his hand. He then stole the contents, a valuable collection of 
snuff boxes, retraced his steps and fled before the Police could 
put in an appearance. 

This is a good example of an alarm system doing precisely 
what it was intended to do, but not doing what it was expected 
to do. 

An alarm system will not catch intruders, it only gives an 
indication of conditions existing in the building in which it is 
installed. 

In a situation where inordinate reliance is placed on an alarm, 
a criminal with knowledge of the premises acquired during a 
previous, legitimate visit, who acts with boldness and determi- 
nation, has obviously a distinct advantage, and is unlikely to 
be apprehended. 

There are many other examples of alarms reacting but not 
serving to allow Police the time to attend the premises to 
detain the intruder. 

At Dulwich Art Gallery thieves removed glazing strips and 
entered the Gallery from the roof. They were able to descend 
to the floor, steal the Rembrandt, return to the roof, and 
make good their escape before the arrival of Police who, in 
fact, were quick to answer the call. 

At Waddesdon Manor the intruder, with obvious knowledge 
of the layout of the building, entered a fourth storey window 
and stole property from display cases on the ground floor. 
Again the alarms were activated but he was able to leave the 
premises with a collection of very valuable items in plenty of 
time before the arrival of any physical presence. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note the remark allegedly 
attributed to one of the officials that, “One doesn’t expect 
thieves to enter by a fourth floor window”. They will, of 
course, enter by any accessible means and this exemplifies my 
philosophy that every single opening in the building must be 
examined and treated. 

It is also interesting to note that in each of these cases had 
the alarm been supportive to a strong physical protection, 
entry would either have been aborted, or so delayed, as to 
give the Police a better chance of attending the premises and 
detaining the would-be intruder. 

In a further case, a military museum was attacked by using a 
vehicle to ram the main glass entrance doors. This obviously 
caused considerable noise and activated the alarm system. 
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Despite this, and the fact that the Museum was located in the 
same grounds as the Police headquarters, the thieves were able 
to effect their purpose and escape. 

From these comments it should be apparent that alarms must 
always form a part of the security system and not be relied 
upon solely as a means of protecting valuable art collections. 

Finally, it is important that any alarm system installed in a 
Museum or Art Gallery is the best to serve the premises and 
not designed to benefit the alarm company. In conducting 
surveys I have often been horrified to see the number of 
devices which make up what the Companies call “perimeter” 
and “trap” defence. 

It should always be remembered that this multiplicity of units 
and the mixture of magnetic contacts, security wiring, micro- 
wave, ultra-sonic and passive infra-red devices, serve only to 
increase the possibility of false alarms. Spatial devices are 
notoriously unpredictable as they can be affected by changes 
in climatic conditions, heat flow, extraneous noises and many 
other uncontrollable factors. It is important, therefore, that 
these conditions are taken into account when deciding the type 
of unit best designed to serve a particular purpose. 

The possibility of being withdrawn from the Police response 
list is a frightening prospect for a Museum or Gallery. It 
means that night guarding must be provided until the system 
is brought up to an efficient working condition and the false 
alarm rate is once more acceptable. 

This is an important matter to remember when deciding upon 
the type of system to employ, as perforce, the more units 
installed, the more likelihood there is of a false alarm. 

Many Museums and Galleries are dated buildings which do 
not lend themselves easily to adaptation for the installation of 
modern sophisticated alarm systems. The rooms are invariably 
large to afford the visiting public the best facilities, and usually 
extend over a number of floors. Consequently, a large range 
of equipment is often necessary to provide the level of coverage 
required. Circumstances dictate, therefore, that the extensive 
use of such devices will result in a concomitant number of 
false alarms. 

Unfortunately the Police policy takes no account of this and 
the tobacconist’s shop on the next comer, with one contact 
on his rear door, is allowed the same number of “lives” as a 
local Museum or Art Gallery with their many rooms and 
complicated system. 

I his is an important factor to consider, and new installations 
should be made as simple as possible and with a positive 

make-break function to ensure the minimum of false alarm 
calls. 
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Fire 



5:3 In Art Galleries and similar institutions where paintings, 
books, manuscripts and other combustible material worth 
many thousands of pounds are on display, fire is obviously 
one of the major hazards. 

If works of art are stolen there is always the possibility they 
will be recovered; if they are damaged by vandalism they can 
usually be repaired and quickly restored to public display; 
fire, however, can be devastating and material is either dam- 
aged beyond repair or completely destroyed. 

Most Museums and Galleries have workshops and technical 
studios where gas, and electrical appliances, and the storage 
of volatile material and spirits, make the likelihood of fire 
more acute. Similarly, restaurants, cafes and tea bars, where 
cooking facilities are available, located within or associated 
with such premises, are places where fires are likely to occur. 

It is, therefore, essential that Museums and Galleries, and all 
other institutions where works of art are displayed to the 
public, should have the ability to identify fire at the earliest 
possible stage and make arrangements to deal with it. 

The provision of smoke and heat detectors, fire hoses, and 
modern, well-maintained, portable fire appliances are a most 
important feature in such premises. Unfortunately, however, 
there are still large numbers of institutions where these facilities 
are sadly lacking and where an outbreak of fire would be a 
disaster. 

Some examples of the speed with which a fire can spread 
when not attacked and controlled can be gauged by the 
calamity at the San Diego Aerospace Museum, Southern Cali- 
fornia. The fire was identified at 8.13 am and, despite the 
fact that 14 fire fighting units arrived by 8.17 am, they were 
unable to make any impression on the blaze and the whole of 
the building, exhibits and library were destroyed. 

The Museum of Modern Art in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was 
razed to the ground by fire in 30 minutes when 90% of the 
collection and a thousand works of art were lost. 

In this country we had the tragedies at the Imperial War 
Museum and the Royal Pavilion, Brighton to serve as indica- 
tors that fire is a major hazard and can eradicate in minutes 
many years of patient collection. 

Internationally, selective-type sprinkler systems are now in 
favour, as it has been recognised that a picture doused in 
water is more acceptable than one damaged or destroyed by 
fire. 

The hazards presented by fire demand that the personnel of 
Museums and Galleries have some training in the use of fire 
appliances and elementary knowledge of fire fighting. 
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Warding 5.4 Despite the progress made in modern technology, there is still 
a need for personal invigilation of public display areas, a fact 
recognised universally. 

Most of the major galleries of the world employ static or 
patrolling warders in important display areas, even though 
mechanical devices are used in other, less important, locations. 

The recent thefts in the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
incident in the British Museum when a picture was stolen and 
the theft of the Brueghel from the Courtauld are all examples 
of material being stolen from galleries in which Warders were 
stationed. It is an indication that thieves will take advantage 
immediately the level of invigilation falls below an acceptable 
standard and emphasises the need to maintain such levels. 

One of the problems associated with the allocation of attend- 
ants is design of galleries. Whilst a display may serve to 
portray the material to visitors in the best possible light, this 
is invariably the least cost-effective in terms of staff. Long 
sight lines, which are essential to reduce the number of Ward- 
ers, are usually destroyed by intricate designs, leading the 
public through a series of displays with little thought for the 
security problems such an exercise poses. 

Warding is a most expensive item and the effectiveness of a 
system which demands an attendant in every room is difficult 
to evaluate. As I have indicated, recent thefts suggest that 
Warding is essential, but equally a different attitude to display 
techniques would have prevented each of the thefts referred 
to. 

When designers are satisfied that intimate displays, which 
afford the public access to material, are now unacceptable 
owing to the difficulty of protecting them, perhaps we shall 
see a change in public presentation. This would make the 
provision of security much easier with material in wall vitrines, 
or similar cases, and long sight lines capable of being covered 
by CCTV cameras. 

This cannot apply to the more important, or valuable display 
areas, and the use of attendants to invigilate the public will 
remain an essential feature of Museum and Gallery security. 



Internal 

Security 



5:5 Internal security is a most important aspect and usually the 
most abused. It calls for strict discipline on the part of every 
member of staff to ensure that each Department maintains a 
high level of security at all times. The system depends for 
success upon the participation of every one from the Director 
to the cleaning lady and is applicable at all times of every 
day. 
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The retention, issue and control of keys is a vital security 
problem and one which always seems to cause the most 
concern. The positive identification of keys, the issue to only 
essential users, and the safe custody when not in use, tends to 
reduce the problem to acceptable levels. 

The use of identification cards and passes, the control of 
access within the Museum between the various Departments, 
and the security regulations listed by Management as being 
important, are all part of a total internal security system. 
These controls must be accepted by all members of staff in 
order to become effective. 



6. WARDER TRAINING 

I have previously mentioned the one day course for Warders held at the 
National Gallery. It is the general view of those who have attended, and 
representatives of the national museums and galleries, that the courses are 
an important part of a warder’s training. Indeed, apart from that received 
on the job, there are no other facilities provided. 

In my view the course is not nearly long enough, and the subjects covered - 
the law, first aid, fire fighting, security in Museums and Galleries and 
warding techniques - are not examined in the detail that these important 
subjects demand. There are no practical demonstrations or exercises and it 
is not possible, in the time available, to allow the students to become involved 
in beneficial discussions. 

A longer course of training allowing for more personal participation is 
needed to equip warders to perform their duties in a more professional 
manner and I, therefore, recommend that a three day course be devised to 
be held in London to which all the National Museums could contribute. The 
location and funding of such a course, the employment of lecturers and 
other details, would have to be considered but, in my view, it is a matter 
which should be urgently reviewed. 

If, as I have suggested, we are to regard Warding as an essential element in 
museum security then they are entitled to a better standard of training than 
they are presently afforded. 



7. GOVERNMENT INDEMNITY SCHEME 

The number of applicants wishing to take advantage of the scheme is 
increasing, and will continue to do so as the criteria for obtaining Indemnity 
become familiar to more qualifiers. 

Security is one of the major considerations and a very rigorous standard is 
applied. Unfortunately, there are those applicants who still consider assess- 
ment by the Museums and Galleries Commission is merely a formality and 
are consequently disappointed when they fail to qualify on security grounds. 

In all cases where the Commission is asked to assess a loan or exhibition on 
behalf of the Government, I see it as my responsibility to reduce the risk 
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involved to an acceptable level. This involves the imposition of a series of 
conditions and, whilst these may be limiting, they are not intended to 
frustrate or deter applicants; indeed my job is to help them to meet the 
standards. 

There are those occasions, however, when, following a survey, considerable 
construction work is required to upgrade the physical protection to a building. 
This often involves local Council architects and workmen and financial 
advisers and is, therefore, very time consuming. For this reason a time limit 
is placed on applications in order to allow for the processing of the papers 
through the Office of Arts and Libraries, and the Museums and Galleries 
Commission, and for the personal survey to be conducted. Those wishing to 
enjoy the benefit of the Scheme are, therefore, encouraged to apply at the 
earliest possible date to avoid the problem of having to take out private 
insurance to cover the loaned material prior to their application being 
granted. 

Since its inception the Scheme has been used extensively and I am sure those 
who sponsored it are satisfied that their original intention, of allowing more 
people facilities to see displays of major works of art, has been fulfilled. 



8. MODERN EQUIPMENT 

Whilst I am convinced that Warders are an essential feature in museum 
security, they are an expensive resource and any way in which their contri- 
bution can be supported must be welcomed. Modern equipment and tech- 
niques now available to protect museum buildings should, therefore, be 
considered to reduce the expense associated with manning levels, particularly 
during the closed hours. 

The use of movement-activated, microprocessor-controlled, low light level 
cameras, to monitor the approaches to buildings will preclude the need for 
outside patrols and give early indication of any intrusion into the area. The 
system will also dispense with the problems associated with false alarms. 

“Guidar” underground detector systems, active infra-red beam towers, 
ground pressure systems, fibre optic fencing and similar defences are also 
means of restricting access to the perimeter of buildings, which should be 
examined and utilised where appropriate. 

Access controls such as “Entryscan”, “Doorphone” and others, using 
electric locks and CCTV to control perimeter doors are good methods of 
controlling single access points. Internally, there are a number of different 
types of equipment available which would serve to reduce the number of 
keys presently utilised, including “Cardkey”, “Corkey”, “Entacard” and 
many others. Any of these systems would avoid the problems associated 
with the issue and control of keys, and particularly the loss, when it may 
become necessary to change a complete range of locks. 

Slow scan, or freeze frame, television can now be utilised to monitor remote 
premises, thus obviating the need for night visits. Using this method, which 
allows the projection of a television picture down an ordinary telephone line, 
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a storeroom or other out-station can be inspected regularly on a monitor 
screen in a central Control Room, simply by dialling a number. 

These are only some of the techniques available to support museum security 
which, in the more modern institution, would be controlled from a central 
point using computer technology to integrate the perimeter, access, intruder 
detector, fire and other alarm systems. 



9. CONCLUSION 

There is no likelihood that the present trend in art thefts will decrease. On 
the contrary the probability is that, in common with other crime, it will 
continue to rise. 

It is essential, therefore, that security is identified as a major element in the 
displaying of works of art to the public. In designing new museums and 
galleries, security must be considered at the planning stage and not when the 
building has been designed and prepared. When mounting exhibitions, or 
dressing galleries, the design should be appropriate to the security available, 
rather than as at present, almost an afterthought. 

One of the tragedies of trying to stress the importance of security upon those 
responsible is that they only become concerned when a theft or some dramatic 
incident occurs, and only become involved when it happens in their particular 
institution. 

The service provided by this Office under the general loan scheme and the 
Government Indemnity Scheme is benefiting more and more provincial 
museums and galleries by making recommendations to upgrade their security 
systems. 

In this way, and by lecturing and replying to individual queries, an ever 
increasing number of people involved in the administration of these insti- 
tutions are realising that a more up-to-date approach to security is needed and 
if they are to reduce the risk they must improve the facilities commensurate to 
the value of the collection under their charge. 



Leonard E Read Qpm 
National Security Adviser (mgc) 
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